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BIBLIA, 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblical Arch- 
eology and Oriental Research. 


BrBiia, now in its fourth year, is the only publication in the United States devoted to Biblical 
Archology. Its object is to give the results of the latest researches in Oriental lands, particularly 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 

There has been no more important revelation during the present century than that of the dis- 
coveries in Oriental lands. A literature has been recovered which already tar exceeds in compass the 
whole of tha Old Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament no longer stands 
alone. The records already discovered contirm, explain and illustrate the Scripture records, and the 
historical portions of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Egypt and Syria are only half excavated, and as much, if not more exists under the ground 
as above it 

The object of Bistia is to present the latest information in regard to the work of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the work of American, French and German 
explorers. Attention is given also to Classical and Mediwval Archeology, reviews of new books, etc., 
and during the year, sketches and portraits of the great explorers will be giten, and also interesting 
illustrations. 
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Subscriptions for Great Britain and the Continent received at Five Shillings per annum, including 
postage. All communications relating to BrBiia, should be addressed to 


. Dr. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, MERIDEN, CONN. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


INVENTORY OF RESULTS IN EGYPT—I. Pithom. By Rev. J. N. Fraden- 
burgh, Ph. D., D.D. 

EXCAVATIONS IN BABYLON AND NINEVEH. 

THE RECENT DISCOVERY AT THEBES. 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES—Reyv. Wm. C. Winslow, D.D., LL. D. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS—Prof. T. F. Wright. 


BOOK REVIEWS — Petrie’s “Tell-el Hesy.”’ Osborne’s ‘Ancient Egypt in th 
Light of Modern Discoveries.” Fradenburgh’s ‘‘ Fire from Strange Altars. 
Price’s “Syllabus of Old Testament History.” Bissell’s ‘‘Introductory He- 
brew Gramuinar.”’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH 


—THE— 


iterary Digest? 
It is the Prince of the Weeklies, 


A Weekly Compendium of the Current 
Thought of the World. 


It is a weekly periodical, of 32 quarto pages, in 
which are presented careful condensations of all 
the noteworthy articles appearing in the maga- 
zines, reviews and important journals of America, 
England, France, Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, and other continental countries. [The 
condensations from foreign languages are, of 
course, made in English.) 

The Book Digests are not reviews, ‘‘book no- 
tices,” nor critiques, but faithful Digests, letting 
the book tell its 6wn story. 

It gives a weekly Index of Periodical Literature, 
and of books, alphabetically arranged by titles, 
and so classified as to make reference easy. 

It also gives each week, a Cosmopolitan Chron- 
icle of Current Events. 

THE RECORD FOR SIX MONTHS. 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES.—179 Political, 140 Socio- 
logical, 118 Scientific, 96 Religious, 107 Miscella- 
neous, 115 Educational, Etc.—Total, 755, 


From LEeaDING MAGAZINES.—67 American, 45 
English, 11 German, 17 French, 9 Russian, 12 
Turkish, Etc.—Total, 161. - 

Besides, 98 Book Digests, 2,000 liberal extracts 
from the press of the United States and Europe, 
the Weekly Index of Periodical Literature and the 
Weekly Chronicle of Current Events. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “It seems 
to me to supply a want which is felt alike by pro- 
fessed scholars and common readers. It will 
prove a valued accession to our libraries.” 


Prof. E. W. Whipple, of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Ohio, writes: “‘The Liter- 
mm | Digest’ saves considerable money and much 
valuable time by giving me the most important 
things in the best newspapers, magazines and re- 
views of the world in a condensed form.” 

Senator John J. Ingalls says: ‘‘The Liter- 
ary Digest presents a comprehensive and cosmo- 
politan scheme, which, if properly conducted, 
will abolish provincialism in letters, and enlarge 
, the boundaries of intelligence.” 


Subscription Price, $3 Per Year. 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Hittites, their Inscriptions and 
their History. 


oo 


BY JOHN CAMPBELL, M.A. LL. D. 


a 


This work embraces the results of twenty 
years’ study, which are set forth free 
from scientific technicality, and in such a 
way as to appeal to the educated reader of 
the English language. Its usefulness to 
the student of the ible, of Ancient His- 
tory, and of Anthropological science in 
all its branches, may appear, from the fact 
that it embraces: 

1. A translation of all the legible Hit- 
tite inscriptions, ten in number, now read 
for the first time, with gramatical analysis 
and historical notes. 

2. Acconnection, by means of an an- 
cient Hittite document, of sacred and pro- 
fane history from the dispersion of man- 
kind till the fall of the Kingdom of 
Israel. 

8. A Chronologically amended history 
of ‘Egypt, Palestine Babylonia, Assyria, 
and Medo-Persia. 

4. An account of the origin of Aryan 
Institutes and Empires. 

5. The history of Hittite dispersion in 
Europe and Asia. 

6. The story of the Peopling of the 
American Continent. 

2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. By mail, 
$6.50. 


For Sale at the Office of BIBLIA. 


Neuer Verlag von Breitkopf & Hartel in 
Leipzig. Die 


Hieroglyphischen Schriftzeichen der 
Aegypter, 


Von GEORG EBERS. 55S. gr. 8°. Titel und 
Umschlag mit funffarbiger ben a tig Titel 
doppelseitig mit bunten Hieroglyphen. r Text 
mit dreifarbiger Einfassung, mehrifarbigen Kop- 
fleisten und bunten Initialen. Geheftet 2M. 
Pt. In verziertem Pappband 3 M, 

The master of German Egyptology has written 
a short history of the Picture Writing of Egypt- 
ians, and their decipherment, which together 
with an accurate sketch of the fundamental 
principles upon which the system of hiero- 
glyphics depends, will be welcome to many, and 
@ means of understanding the grouping of the 
signs will be opened, A list of hieroglyphics 
arranged according to the contents is added. 

The title, borders and initials are in colors. 


For Sale at the Office of BIBLIA. 
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The American Journal of Archepology 


And of the History of the Fine Arts. 


Edited by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Harvard Taivenhiy, Mr. Arthur L. Froth- 
ingham, of Baltimore. and Prof. Arthur 
L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton College. 
Royal 8vo. Published quarterly, forming 
a yearly volume of about 500 pages. With 
colored, heliotype, and other plates, and 
numerous figures. Subscription Price, $5. 


Boston: GINN & CO., 7-13 Tremont St. 


THE JouRNAL is the 0 of the Archzeological 
Institute of America, and an official organ of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


Vol. IV of the Transactions of the 


MERIDEN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 


IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS: 


James G. Percival, M.D. By Rev. J. T. Pettee, 
A.M. With lortrait. 

Sewage: Its Carriage and Disposition. By Geo. 
L. —— 

The Topographical Survey of Connecticut. By 
Rev. J. H. Chapin, Ph.D. 

Some Geological Features of Meriden. By Rev. 
J. H. Chapin, Ph.D. 

Nd 0 eee Chapinii. By Rev. J. H. Cha- 
pin, Ph.D. 

The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by 
the Northmen. By Chas. H. 8. Davis, M. D. 


Octavo, pp. 89. Price, postage free, 30 cents. 
Address the Secretary, 


DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS, Meriden, Ct. 


ORIENTAL BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


Baer & Delitzsch’s Hebrew Texts; Psalms, 
Chronicles, Daniel, Jeremiah, 50c., others 40c. 

Delitzsch. Assyrian Grammar. Engiish ed. 
Cloth, $4.50. 

Gottheil. Elia of Sobba’s Syriac Grammar. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

Jacob.. Arabic Bible Chrestomathy. Paper, 90c. 

ee. Syriac Grammar. English ed. Cloth, 


$3.50. 

Noeldeke & Muller. Delectus Veterum Car- 
minum arabicorum. Paper, $2.35. 

mse aa Grammar, English ed. Cloth, 


10. 
Strack. Hebrew Grammar. Englished. With 
Exercises for translating into Hebrew and 
Paradigms. Cloth, $2.50. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 812 B’way, N.Y. 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Egyptian Mummy 


In Sarcophagus ; case and mummy both in fine 
state of Sa Brought from it by the 
late Professor Roteliini. The Mummy is still ban- 
a , and in its original wooden Sarcophagus, 
richly covered with well preserved hieroglyphics, 
with the colors still bright. Address, 


ROBERT F. DAMON, Weymouth, Eng. 


An American Paper rx American Peopie 


BEGIN THE YEAR WELL. BE AN AMERICAN. 


Patronize the Handsomest Product 
of the American Press. 


Selected News of the World, Illustrated. 
Great Articles by Great Writers. 
Great Pictures by Great Painters. 

A Weekly Epitome of the History of 
Nations. 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


FOR 1891. 


The management desire to convey thanks to the: 
ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN’S army of readers for 
their generous and continuous support in the en- 
deavor to establish a great ae | news-maga- 
zine. Success has rewarded the efforts of editors. 
and publishers. 

At this time, with confidence in ourselves and 
our readers, we hoist the flag of journalistic in- 
dependence, and lead the world in pictorial jour- 
nalism. Our writers and artists are distinguished 
at home and abroad; our aim is to place the fruit 
of their best efforts, week by week, on the library 
table; our desire is to give value for value; we 
seek to present our readers with a literary and 
artistic treasure. 

We are not for political parties or political 
chieftains,we champion the right and war against 
wrongs; we are for honest men and honest 
measures, we are of the people and for the people: 
of the United States. 

The costly and dangerous experiment of estab- 
lishing a weekly paper on the lines of the ILLUs- 
TRATED AMERICAN has ended happily; and now 
with confidence in ourselves, and the cheering 
conviction that the people are with us, we enter 
the year 1891 with daily growing strength, and 
with the assurance in many thousand households. 
the ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN is welcomed as an 
agreeable visitor and friend. .What has been ac- 
complished in the past is but a feeble indication 
of what will be achieved in the future. 

THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN can only ex- 
ist by the good will and co-operation of the citi- 
zens of this great nation. If the work of the Pub- 
lishers meets with your approval, cause your 
friends to swell the fast-growing army of buyers. 
Make them buy it, borrow it, subscribe to it. 
Stimulate the newsdealers to push it, and in true 
American fashion ‘‘boom it.” 


“The November Bisria is an excellent. 


and useful number. If I could have had 
the article, ‘Buried Cities of the Valley of 
the Euphrates,’ and that of Dr. Osgood, 
‘The Newer History of the Older World,’ 
years ago, they would have saved me man 

weeks of wandering research without suc 

guidance. You are doing the world vast 
service by * so Brsua.””—Rev, Hdward. 


Cowley, 
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ANCIENT EGYPT, 


In the Light of Modern Discoveries, 
By H. S. Ossorn, LL. D. 


Author of “Palestine: Past and Present;” also, Editor of the “Metallurgy of Iron and Steel in 
the United States,” and author of other Scientific works. 


Illustrated. 12mo. With Map. 225 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This work is, perhaps, the most comprehensive, accurate, and recent epitome of any; 
work in the English language, on the subject of which it treats. The author has had 
in view, the putting of the whole subject into the hands of those who wish to be intro- 
duced to the true state and advance of Egyptology in a critical, but popular light. It 
embraces the discoveries of the past twenty years, wherein those discoveries have been 
verified by the monuments, both in sculpture and in papyrus, and these verified discov- 
eries are used fur historical purposes. The recent discoveries of Naville (1883); those 
of Brugsch-Bey, Maspero and others ; and the theories of Piazzi Smith, Proctor (1888), 
etc. are brought together under the light of comparative opinions, and the reader is 
placed in possession of the authorities, and, in a very small compass of the entire sub- 
ject of this wonderful history and people. 

All students of early history should possess and read this work, to correct the errors 
of ay of our ancient histories, and to obtain new light upon many classical and 
Biblical writings. 

Likenesses of ancient Pharaohs drawn by the author with great accuracy, upon 
photographs taken in Egypt—typical faces of various tribes from the monuments, etc.— 
in illustration of historical facts with which all, especially the young, should be ac- 
quainted in this day, when so much is carelessly written giving inaccurate and abso- 
lutely false views of history and of the sacred Scripture. 


For sale the office of BIBLIA, and will be sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 





iv. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ANCIENT ARTS OF EGYPT. 
LE MUSEE EGYPTIEN. 





Recueil de Monuments choisis et de Notices sur les 
Fouilles, publie par 


E. GREBAUT, Directeur General du Service des Fouilles. 
E. BRUGSCH-BEY, and G. DARESSY, Conservateurs. 


TOM. I.—LIV. I.—FASC. I, 
LE CAIRE, 1890. 


The ‘‘Musée Egyptién” will consist of a series of Photogravures of Unedited Mon- 
uments offAncient Egypt, and will be published by the officers of the Museum, just 
transferred to Ghizeh. Every year will appear two fasiculi of forty plates, with an ex- 
planatory text. The annual subscription is $10.00. 


This Work can be obtained through BIBLIA. 








SAMMLUNG VON 
ASSYRISCHEN und BABYLONISCHEN EXTEN, 


In. UMSCHRIFT und UBERSETZUNG, 


IN VERBINDUNG MIT 


Dr. C. Bezold, 
Dr. H. Winckler. 


Dr. L. Abel, Dr. P. Jensen, 
Dr. F. E. Peiser, 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON EBERHARD SCHRADER. 


XVI, 218 &., gr. 8, Mit einer Karte, 


I. Band. 
Il. s VI. 292 S., gr 8, * - ‘a - 
III. " 2 Halfte, IV, 1475., gr. 8, Mit einer Karte, 
Part I of Volume III, not yet ready. 


Can be ordered through BIBLIA at above prices, and will 
be sent postage paid, — 
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RECORDS OF THE PAST. 


BEING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE 


Ancient Monuments of fgypt 


AND WESTERN ASIA. : 


NEW SERIES, EDITED BY A. H. SAYCE. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME Il. 


The Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the Babylonians.—By the Editor. 

The Inscriptions of Telloh.—By Arthur Amiaud. 

Sin-Gashid’s Endowment of the Temple of E-Ana.—-By Theodore G. Pinches. 

An Erechite’s Lament.—By Theodore G. Pinches. 

Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I, King of Assyria.—By the Editor. 

The Assyrian Story of the Creation—By the Editor. 

The Babylonian Story of the Creation, according to the Tradition of Cutha.— 
By the Editor. 

Babylonian Lawsuits and Judgments.—By Prof. J. Oppert. 

Inscription of Menuas, King of Ararat, in the Vannic Language.—By the 
Editor. 

The Ancient Hebrew Inscription of Siloam.—By the Editor. 12mo. pp. 175. 
$1.25. 


CONTENTS QF VOLUME Il. 


Inscription of Uni (of the Sixth Dyvasty).—By Prof. Maspero. 
The Adventures of Sinuhit (of the Twelfth Dynasty).—By Prof. Maspero. 
The Legend of the Expulsion of the Hyksos.—By Prof. Maspero. 
The Stele of Thothmes IV (of the Eighteenth Dynasty)—By D, Mallet. 
Tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, relating to Palestine,in the century before the Exo- 
dus—By the Kditor. 
The Inscription of Telloh.—By Arthur Amiaud. (Continued from Vol. I). 
The Assyrian Chronological Canon.—By the Editor. 
The Standard Inscription of Assur-natsir-pal.—By the Editor. 
IX. Specimens of Assyrian Correspondence.—By T. G. Pinches. 
X. Akkadian Hymn to the Setting Sun.—By G. Bertin. 
XI. The Moabite Stone.—By Dr. A. Neubauer. 
XII. Table of the Egyptian Dynasties. 
XII. List of Kings of Assyria. 
XIV. Egyptian Calendar. 12mo. pp. 208. $1.25. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





PRICE, $1.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. If ordered from the office of 
‘Biblia, a copy, with Biblia for one vear will be sent for $2.00. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GUSTE MARIETTE BEY. 
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The Monuments of Upper Egypt. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Palestine ExplorationFund 


Lhe Bible and Modern Discoveries. 
By Henry A. Harper. Fourth and new 
With Map, Index and Illustra- 


Post 8vo., cloth; 


edition. 
In one volume. 
extra. Price, 7s. 6d. 
Tel el Hesy (Lachish), and Notes on 
Places visited in Palestine. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. With three Plans and 
Sections, upwards of 270 Illustrations, 
showing the walls, brick-work, and pilas- 


tions. 


ters; the Amorite, Phoenician, Jewish, 
Greek, Seleudidan, and Roman pottery; 
the flints ; and several views of the mound, 
masonry, jars, and mouldings. In one 
volume, uniform with ‘‘The Survey of 
Western Palestine.” Demy 4to., 10s. 6d. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem. Price, 21s. 


Tent Work in Palestine. By Major 
Conder. Price, 6s. : 

Heth and Moab. By Major Conder. 
New Edition. Price, 6s. 


Across the Jordan, being a Record of 
Explorations in the Hauran. By Gottlieb 
Schumacher, ©. E., with Map, Sections, 
and 150 Illustrations. -Price, 6s. 


The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. 
Schumacher. With Map, Special Plans, 
and 150 Illustrations. Price, 6s. 


Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, M.A., 
LL.D,, F.R.S. Price, 6s. 

Syrian Stone Lore. 
Price, 6s. 


Twenty-one Years of Work: a Memoir 
of the work of the Society. Price, 3s., 6d. 


By Major Conder. 


Altaic Hieroglyphics and Hittite In- 
scriptions. By Major Conder. 5s. 


The Geology of Palestine and Arabia 
Petrea. By Prof. E. Hull. Price, 21s. 


Names and Places in the Old and New 
Testaments and Apocrypha, with their 
Modern Identifications. Price, 6s. 

Names and Places in the New Testa- 
ment, with references to Josephus. Price, 
1s., 6d. 


Pella. By G. Schumacher. A Survey 
of Fahil, the ancient Pella, the first retreat © 
of the Christians; with Map and Illustra- 
tions. Price, 2s., 6d. 


The History of Jerusalem. By Walter 
Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 


*Ajlun ‘‘Within the Decapolis.” By G. 
Schumacher. Price, 8s., 6d. 


The Quarterly Statement. 
6d., each part. 


Price, 2s., 


The Survey of Western Palestine. A 
few sets remaining at Twenty-five Guineas 
per set. The last two volumes, ‘‘Flora 
and Fauna,” and the ‘‘Jerusalem” vol- 
ume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

Fully descriptive catalogue of all the 
publications af the Fund will be sent, post 
free on application to the publisher, 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 


2, Paternoster Sq., E. C., London. 


Palestine under the Moslems. By Guy 
le Strange. With Maps, Illustrations and 
Index. Price, $38.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE FO 
SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA' 


—~+90— 


Boat-Life in Egypt. W. C, Prime. $2.00. 
Nile Notes of a Howadji. Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis. $1.50. 


My Winter on the Nile. Charles Dudley 
Warner. $2.00. 


Life on the Nile in a Dahabeeh. W. W. 
Warren. $1.00. 


Egypt 3300 Years Ago; or, Rameses the 
Great. F. De Lanoye. 40 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. 


Upper Egypt: its People and its Products. 
Dr. C. B. Klunzinger. 24 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 


Origin and Growth of Religion as illustra- 
ted by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
P. LePage Renouf. $1.50. 


A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
Derived entirely from the Monuments. 
Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. Second Ed. 
2 vols. Maps and illustrations. $12.00. 

Ancient Egypt. Prof. G. Rawlinson. 2 
vols. $3.00. 

The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son. New edition, revised and cor- 
rected by 8. Birch. Several hundred 
illustrations. 3 vols. $8.00. 

Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern 
Discoveries. H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 
Illustrations and Map. $1.25. 

A History of Art in Ancient Egypt. Per- 
rot, Georges and Chipiez. 600 illus- 
trations. 2 vols., imp. octavo. $15.50. 

The Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians. E. W. Lane. 75 cents. 

Sinai and Palestine in connection with 
their History. Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D. $2.50. 

Assyriology, its Use and Abuse in Old 
Testament Study. Rev. Francis 
Brown D.D. $1.00. 

Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 
Geo. Smith. Illustrations, maps and 
plates. $4.00. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Geo. 
Smith. New edition, revised and cor- 
rected (with additions) by A. W. 
Sayce. $3.00. 

Nineveh and its Palaces. Bonomi. 7 plates 
and 294 wood-cuts. $2.00. 


’ Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Pe- 


ninsula of Sinai. Lepsius. $2.00. 

History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, A. D. 
640. 8. Sharpe. 2 Maps and over 4v0 
wood-cuts. .2 vols. $4.00. 

A Hand-book of Archeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. H. M. 
Westropp. Numerous illustrations. $3. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian 

Language. H. Tattam. $3.60. 

An Assyrian Manual. David G. Lyon, 
Ph.D. $4.00. 

Any of the above books sent ‘postpaid (with the 
exception of Brugsch-Bey’s Egypt) on receipt of 
price. 

Address BIBLIA, Meriden, Conn. 

See List of Premiums. , 


Ancient History from the Monuments 


16mo., Cloth, with Illustrations. 
Each 80 Cents. 


ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of Nineveh. By the late George Smith, of 
the British Museum. 


BABYLONIA, the History of. By the late 
George Smith. Edited by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, D.D. 


EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B. C. 300. 
By Samuel Birch, LL.D. 


GREEK CITIES and Islands of Asia Minor. 
By W.S. W. Vaux. 


PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the Arab 
Conquest. By W.8. W. Vaux, M. A. 


SINAI. From the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to 
the Present Day. By Major Henry 8S. Palmer, 
F. R. A. 8. 


This series of books, published in London, is 
intended to illustrate the Sacred Scriptures by 
the results of recent Monumental Researches in 
the East. 


For sale at the office of DIBLIA, and will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of price. 
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BY-PATHS OF 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


These books are written by specialists, and 
their aim is to give the results of the latest and 


best scholarships on questions of Biblical history, h 


science and archwology. The volumes contain. 
much information that is not easily accessible 
even to those who have a large acquaintance 
with the higher literature on these subjects. 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the 
London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the 
Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. J. King, Lecturer 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund. $1,00. 

2. Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monu- 
ments. A Sketch of the most striking con- 
firmations of the Bible from recent discov- 
eries in Egypt,Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine 
and Asia Minor. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. With 
Fac-similes from Photographs. $1.20. 
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Inventory of Results in Egypt. 
I. PITHOM. 


Tell el Maskhutah, “the mound of the statue,” takes its name from a 
monolithic group in red granite described by the French engineers who sur- 
veyed Egypt near the close of the last century, and who named the place 
Ramsés. This monolith faced the east, and was covered on its back with 
hieroglyphics, which, upon yielding to decipherment, showed that the three 
figures of the group represented Rameses II. between the two gods Ra and 
‘Tum. The mound which is the subject of the present paper is situated on 
the south side of the sweet water canal which runs through the Wadi Tumi- 
lat between Cairo and Suez, and is about twelve miles from Ismailiah. The 
older canal of the Wadi is now represented by a marsh full of reeds, while 
there may still be traced the bed and part of the banks of a still older canal 
which once skirted the south-eastern side of the city. This was the canal of 
the Pharaohs which was last repaired by the Emperor Trajan. 

Another monolith, similar to that which we have mentioned, was discov- 
ered by the workmen who were digging in the garden of M. Paponot, who 
owned the villa. It was at once conjectured that these groups guarded the 
entrance to some important edifice, and following the hint, M. Paponot 
caused excavations to be made in the direction indicated, and was rewarded 
by the discovery of sphinxes in black granite ranged on either side of an 
avenue, and pushing the work still further there were brought to light a 
shrine in red sandstone within which was a recumbent sphinx rising from 
the floor to which it was attached, and a large stele in red sandstone, lying 
flat and used as the foundation of a Roman wall which had been built of 
well-baked bricks. 

From the name of Rameses II. found on the monuments, M. Lepsius, 
M. Maspero, and others concluded that this was the site of Raamses, the 
‘starting point of the Israelites. 

But the monuments are all dedicated to Tum. This god is represented on 
the tablet as Tum with the double diadem, and again as Harmachis with 
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hawk’s head surmounted by the solar disk. Rameses II. is spoken of as the 
friend of Tum or Harmachis, and the sphinx is an emblem of Tum. The 
probabilities would seem to point to Pi-Tum as the old city on whose site 
we stand. 


' This was the condition of our knowledge at the time when the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund sent out Naville armed with the spade, genius, and enthusi- 
asm to inaugurate the work of exploration and awaken old cities from the 
dust of ages. 


From the remains of walls constructed of very large brick it was not diffi- 
cult to reconstruct the plan of the square enclosure. The whole area con- 
tained about 55,000 square yards. The southwestern angle was occupied 
by the temple, near which the monoliths had been found. Within the sacred 
arc were discovered several monuments bearing important inscriptions. 
These have been studied with great thoroughness and have led to most im- 
portant results. 


The temple seems not to have been finished, since a number of roughly 
hewn stones had been abandoned. The sacred building was enclosed by 
walls, and the greater part of it was built of bricks. White limestone had 
been used in building the inner walls, and also for certain sculptures, but 
being of little durability, such works had largely perished. Porphyry and 
granite had been used for mortars, millstones and thresholds. 


Among the most valuable monuments discovered in this mound area 
statue of Osorkon II. and the stele of Ptolemy Philadelphos, which has 
already been mentioned. The hieroglyphic name of Pi-Tum is found three 
times on the former and twice on the latter. The lieutenant of Osorkon is 
called ‘the good recorder of Tum.” Ha Tum or Ha netu Tum occurs asa 
variant, especially in the inscriptions of later times. The name was already 
known before the discoveries on this site through the lists of Egyptian 
nomes. Pi Tum is named as the capital of the eighth nome of Lower Egypt. 
The name, when it occurs in the papyri, is frequently connected with Thuku 
or Thuket, which is also found on the monuments. On a fragment of Ra- 
meses II., Thuku seems to be the name of a district; as it does also on the 
Papyri Anastasi of the following reign. In fact Thuku was first the name 
of a district, and then of the capital of the district. In the list of nomes Pi- 
thom or Thuku is made the capital of the district. The Papyri Anastasi 
show Thuku to have been a borderland, near a foreign region called Atuma, 
occupied by nomads; also, that Thuku was guarded by the fortifications of 
Mineptah, and by other fortifications called skaiy, and that it contained Pi 
Tum, near which were lakes and large pastures. 


Thuku transcribed into Hebrew is Succoth, and by philological accident 
receives a new meaning, /ents. Pi Tum is Pithom, and Ethem is Atuma. 


During the time of the Greek Dynasty Pithom changed its name and be- 
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came Heroépolis, which the Romans shortened to Ero, as is shown ina 
Latin inscription found on the spot. 


Jacob when going down to Egypt ‘‘sent Judah unto Joseph, to direct his 
face unto Goshen” (Gen. xlvi: 28). The Septuagint instead of Goshen 
translates ‘‘near HeroGpolis in the land of Ramses ;” and the Coptic made 
from the Septuagint has ‘‘near Pithom the city in the land of Ramses.” 


Geological evidence assists the monuments in demonstrating that the Red 
Sea formerly extended so far north as to include both the Bitter Lakes and 
Lake Timsah. This would place Pithom quite near the coast. The Ara- 
bian Gulf was called Herodpolitan, and Strabo says that Heropodlis was 
built at the end of the Arabian Gulf. The nome seems to have been some- 
times called Avadian as being near Arabia. The Septuagint mentions 
‘‘Goshen of Arabia,” and Herodotus calls Patumos—Pithom—-a city of Ara- 
biae Osiris in the tablet of Philadelphus immediately follows Tum, and is 
called lord of Arabia, and in two texts of Denderah he is addressed Thou 
art in Pithom of Arabia. Arabia would seem to. have been a region some- 
what vague in extent. Another name is An—-Pliny has 4a eanf—and Tum 
is called lord of An. 

Northeast of the temple were discovered certain strange rectangular build- 
ings whose walls—three or four yards thick—were built of crude brick 
joined by thin layers of mortar; and the surface was polished smooth with 
Nile mud. These buildings do not communicate with one another, and their 
only entrance was through the top. The tops seem to have fallen in and 
then the whole interior was filled with earth, sand, limestone chips, bricks, 
and broken statues. This destruction was douttless wrought by the Romans 
when they leveled the place for their military camp. 


‘These buildings were doubtless storehouses, and may have covered the 
greater area of the enclosure. They were rendered necessary to facilitate 
trade with Africa, to guard against invasions from Asia, and to furnish a 
basis for supplies for armies engaged in warfare in Asia. Hence the place 
was also an important stronghold and maintained a powerful garrison. 

In the careful scrutiny to which Naville subjected these storehouses, there 
were found some parts of the walls constructed with bricks made with straw ; 
then the workmen seemed to have been reduced to the necessity of gathering 
such stubble as they could find; and finally even this failed and the bricks 
were formed of pure Nile mud. Here then were the very buildings which 
the Hebrews erected in the severity of their hard bondage. 


The city was certainly founded by Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression, since it yields the name of no earlier king. 

After Rameses II., the next kings who left any certain record of their oc- 
cupancy of Pithom were Sheshenk I. and Osorkon II., of the Twenty-Second 
Dynasty. Again we meet with Nectanebo I. and Ptolemy Philadelphos and 
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his sister and wife Arsinoé, to whom he paid divine worship and constituted 
. himself her priest. 

Pithom was the starting point for expeditions to the Red Sea. Thence 
Ptolemy’s went to the land of the Troglodytes, and to Pithom ships brought 
elephants for Alexander’s armies. 

The name Pi Tum was given to the sacred buildings which the civil city 
Thuku surrounded on every side. 

The limits of our paper will not permit the discussion of several historical 
and. geographical questions of large importance. 


Warren, Pa. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


Excavations in Babylon and Nineveh. 


Excavations have not been carried on to the same extent among the ruins 
of Babylon as among those of Nineveh, and it seems doubtful if the friable 
brickwork of Babylonia will ever yield the same results as the more solid 
material with which the palaces of Nineveh were lined. Perhaps it is this 
very circumstance, however, that has led to the preservation of a very re- 
markable collection of documents, belonging to a Babylonian firm of money 
lenders, now in the British Museum. The so-called Library of Assurbani- 
pal at Nineveh, from the remains of which so many of the most interesting 
religious and mythological inscriptions have been recovered, seems to have 
been simply scattered on the floor of the room where it was kept. But the 
money-lenders of Babylon had more regard for their vouchers, and stored 
them carefully in jars. A number of these were found near Hillah, a town 
in the neighborhood of Babylon, in a mound, part of which had been washed 
away by the rains. Their contents were purchased at Bagdad by the late 
George Smith. The collection contains two or three thousand tablets, each 
of which records a separate financial transaction ; and their special value lies 
in the fact that they are all carefully dated. The year of the reigning king is 
stated, and the name of the head of the firm at that time. One tablet dates 
from the fourth year of Esarhaddon ; but the regular sequence did not com- 
mence till the third year of Nebuchadnezzar, from which it goes on, with 
occasional blanks, to the end of the reign of Darius Hystaspes. The chron- 
ology thus furnished, in the most simple and natural way, tends upon the 
whole to confirm the accuracy of the ‘‘Canon of Ptolemy,” upon which our 
knowledge of the reigns and succession of the kings of that period has hith- 
erto rested. Little light, however, has been thrown by these tablets upon 
the old questions of the identity of Belshazzar and of Darius the Mede. One 
of them, no doubt, is dated in the third year of Marduk-sar-uzar, at the very 
time when we should expect to find Belshazzar’s name. 
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The Recent Discovery at Thebes. 


Just as we were going to press last month, we received a brief notice of 
the remarkable discovery at Thebes. We are able this month to give four 
accounts of the discovery, one from Mr. E. Taylor which was sent to the 
London Academy, one from the Cairo correspondent of the London Zimes, 
one which we translate from a letter written by Mr. Grébaut, Directeur 
Général du Service des Fouilles, to a correspondent in England, and the 
other from a correspondent of the New York 7ridune. 


Luxor, Feb. 10, 1891. 

On February 6 a discovery was made in the necropolis of Thebes, second 
only in importance to the discovery of the royal mummies at Dehr-el-Bahari 
by M. Maspero in 1881. About a half a mile from Dehr-el-Bahari a pit 
has been found containing several hundred magnificent mummies. These, 
like the royal mummies, had evidently been removed from the tombs and 
concealed in this receptacle, as a precaution, by the servants of the priests, 
probably ‘at the same time and for the same reasons which caused the royal 
mummies to be placed in the receptacle where they were found by M. Mas- 
pero. This removal is believed by M. Maspero to have taken place in the 
reign of Aauputh, son of Shashang, of the XXIInd Dynasty (circa 966 
BG). 

The coffins hitherto found all belong to the XXJst Dynasty, and are those 
of the priests of Ra-Amun and their families. The pit is about forty-five 
feet in depth, at the bottom of which are two corridors filled with coffins 
and treasures of every description. In the lower corridor—which as yet has 
only been explored—it is computed that there are some 200 coffins, and the 
second corridor is belived to be not less extensive. The shaft is forty-five 
feet deep, its mouth is about twelve feet in diameter, and its sides of rough 
limestone. One of M. Grébaut’s native assistants, who were superintend- 
ing the work of hauling up the mummy cases, told me that he had been the 
first actually to enter the corridor where the mummies and treasures lie. 
The shaft had then been excavated only as deep as the mouth of the cor- 
ridor; and he crept in on his hands and knees, and stood in what he de- 
scribes as being like a palace of enchantment. The corridor, he said, is 
some ten or twelve feet high, and 250 feet long. It runs in a northerly 
direction from the shaft toward the Theban hill. At the end there is a short 
corridor branching from it at right angles; and at some height above 
the floor at the end is the entrance to a second very long corridor, full of 
treasures, which has been sealed up for the present by M. Grébaut. My 
informant went on to describe the wonderful sight in the corridor. Groups 
of mummies are placed at intervals in families. The number in each group 
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varies from two to six or seven, father, mother, and children; and around 
them, exquisitely arranged, are vases, models of houses, models of dahadiehs, 
cases and boxes full of wshadtis, statuettes, and every conceivable treasure of 
ancient Egypt. Without even a speck of dust upon them, this profusion of 
treasures had remained unlooked at by any eye for nearly 3,000 years. He 
said that photographs had been taken of the place in its undisturbed state, 
which he declared to be that of a perfectly kept and well arranged museum. 
At the present time, thirty or forty men are working all day with ropes 
and pulleys, hauling up the mummy cases; and in four or five days every- 
thing will be cleared out and carried on board M. Grébaut’s steamers and 
barges, several of which are waiting to be filled. Long processions of 
natives, staggering under their burdens and escorted by mounted and well 
armed police, are now to be seen wending their way across the desert from 
the pit’s mouth to the river bank. E. Tay or. 


The following is from the Cairo correspondent of the 7imes : 

‘¢ The site of the discovery is east of the temple of Queen Hatasou, in a 
small spot previously.undisturbed, amid the excavations made by the late 
Mariette Bey and Brugsch Pasha. <A well-shaft of 15 meters leads to a 
doorway blocked with large stones, opening on a gallery 73 meters long, 
whence a staircase descending 54 metres conducts one to a lower gallery 12 
metres in length, both lying north and south. The lower gallery gives 


access to two mortuary chambers, 4 and 2 metres square respectively. At 
the top of the stair case is a transverse gallery, 54 metres long, lying east and 
west, the object of which is unknown. The total underground area is about 
153 metres, excavated in the limestone rock to over 65 feet below the sur- 
face. The same disorder reigned among the contents of the tombs as was 
found when the famous royal mummies were discovered nine years ago. 
Sarcophagi were piled upon sarcophagi; and alongside were boxes, baskets 
of flowers, statuettes, funeral offerings, and boxes crammed with papyri. 
There is every indication that the place, though originally constructed as a 
vast tomb, was chosen for hurried concealment in time of tumult. Some of 
the exteriors of the mummy-cases are unusually richly decorated with relig- 
ious subjects, carefully depicted; others of large size enclose mummies in a 
broken condition, and were apparently procured hastily, as the space for the 
occupants’ names are left unwritten upon. The contents of the papyri are 
as yet unknown, but hopes are entertained that the writings are of perma- 
nent historical interest and have thus been hidden to avoid destruction. The 
mummies are priests and priestesses of Ammon, Anubis, Seti, Mentou, and 
Queen Aahhotep, numbering 163, the latest belonging to the XXIst Dynasty. 
Seventy-five papyri were found in boxes, in the form of statuettes of Osiris. 
Each mummy is also expected to contain more or less valuable MSS. The 


collection is en route in barges by the Nile, and will probably reach Cairo 
in a few days.” 
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The following is M. Grébaut’s account : 


‘¢ The search was commenced the 31st of last January to the east of the 
temple of Queen Hatasou at Dehr el Bahari. They opened a well of 15 
metres in depth. “ At the bottom, to the south side was found the door, 
blocked up with large stones. The first gallery going from north to south, 
after 76 metres descended by a stairway of 5% metres, we continued during 
12 metres more as far as two mortuary chambers, one 4 metres, the other 2. 
At the top of the staircase was found the door of a second gallery of 54 
metres. 

All the vaults were filled with mummies enclosed as usual in triple 
coffins. There were 163 of them. On a number of exteriors the place of 
the occupants’ name remains unwritten. Twelve of the coffins had been 
gilded. The sarcophagi were in great disorder. In several places they 
were piled on top one another. The most recent, and those also most num- 
erous, btlunged to the XXI dynasty. 

All this goes to show that we have found a hiding place made at the same 
time and the same circumstances as of the royal mummies at Dehr el Bahari. 
The last royal mummies are those of the XXI dynasty. The gilded exteri- 
ors of the royal mummies have been defaced by thieves of antiquity. After 
all the royal mummies were not all in their original coffins. At the time of 
removal, done in boats, where the hiding place had been made, they had 
been placed in new coverings. The outside coffins had after been broken by 
thieves who had not the time, or had not taken the pains to write the names, 
that we found on the inside coffins. The names written on the outside are 
nearly all those of priests or of priestesses of Ammon. There is however a 
priest of Queen Aah-hotep, a priest of Set, etc. These sarcophagi are gen- 
erally in a good state of preservation. They are of great beauty, the decor- 
ations very fine, rich and elegant. The time taken for transporting these 
sarcophagi, was hardly sufficient to make a complete inventory, in taking 
the names and noting the state of preservation. However, I noticed a con- 
siderable number. One of the priests had charge of the royal treasure, an- 
other was chief of the auxiliary troops called Mashouash, etc. There was 
also Pinedjem son of Masaharta. Now, in the fortunate discovery of the 
royal mummies is found Masaharta of the house of Penedjem (XXIst dy- 
nysty). It is probable that we have his son. Many of the other names 
recall those of the house of Penedjem. Thus those of Isis-m-kheb, of Hont- 
taui, of Nesi-Khonson, of Ra-ma-ka, etc., etc. 

Besides the sarcophagi we have collected 75 statuettes in wood, each in- 
terior enclosing a papyrus. They are of immense-size. So much so as to 
admit of no doubt that they may be Rituals. It will not be without interest 
to have the Thebrin Ritual of the XXth and XXIst dynasties well character- 
ized, well defined. I hope that among these papyri of which the 163 mum- 
mies appear to be provided, there will be other texts than the Book of the 
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Dead. The other antiquities foynd in the tombs with the mummies are 
curious without offering historical interest, save only some stele. 

The discovery is important as a matter of history on account of the geneal- 
ogy and the titles of a series of priests succeeding each other during several 
ages; at that time one only finds on these mummies other manuscripts than 
the books of the dead. For religious study the find is most rich. These 
sarcophagi of priests resemble no others. The figures, the scenes there 
found are nearly always new. There one will find the explanation of 
obscure questions and many unforeseen documents. Ona sarcophagi of the 
XXIst dynasty the god Shu which upholds the heavens, is represented under 
the form of the god Bes that they believed of a basse époque. 

The Akhimou of which the text speaks, and that some have believed to 
be stars, are the animals that draw the solar boat. There are eight of these, 
four white, and four black. Each group of four is found of two white and 
two black. These animals are not jackals. Those of one group have the 
ears of the scepter Uas. The signs of this kind are so numerous that the 
study of the sarcophagi will certainly render great service to the interpreter 
of religious texts. I think of commencing in April the opening of the sar- 
cophagi and the study of the interior of the coffins which will allow us to 
prepare a more exact catalogue of the discovery. I await the surprises of 
that time. I have often noted the name on the cover, and another name on 
the exterior covering. It is probable that the coffin inside will frequently 
give a third name which will be the true one. The moving when this hid- 
ing place was first formed, was made in extreme haste. They had enclosed 
the small coffins in the large ones which belonged to other mummies, per- 
haps destroyed, and put to use all those large ones, and all covers which 
could be found. I do not hope to find any royal mummies, because I have 
not received any indication. However, at this time we do not know what 
we will find in some of these sarcophagi.” 


The Zribune correspondent writes as follows: 
CatIRo, February 19. 

‘The result of the recent explorations near the Temple of Queen Hatasu, 
at Thebes, is now known, and is of a character to arouse the keenest interest 
of all students of Egyptology. Indeed, it is one of the most important and 
remarkable ‘finds’ ever made in Egypt. The last find of any importance 
preceding this was that of the royal mummies at Der el Bahari, in 1871. 
This was made by an Arab, who kept his discoveries a secret for more than 
ten years. Among the mummies found by him were those of many ancient 
kings and princes, dating as far back as 1700 before Christ. Among them 
were Rameses II., or Rameses the Great, who was the Pharaoh who most 
oppressed the Israelites. Others were Thothmes I., II., III.; also Seti L., 
and Amenhotep I. The Arab who found these, before revealing his discov- 
ery, stole from the mummy-wrappings all the valuables that could easily be 
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removed, and sold them to tourists. Thus it happened that many important 
relics were scattered and lost and many. valuable manuscripts mutilated and 
destroyed. 

In the present case the greatest care has been taken to avoid any such 
losses. Each mummy case before it is brought to the surface of the ground, 
is opened and carefully examined by agents of the famous Boulak Museum. 
All manuscripts, jewels and similar articles found are carefully laid aside in 
safe keeping, and a catalogue of them is made. Then the mummies are 
brought to the open air and placed upon biers. As soon as a certain number 
are thus examined and arranged they are carried upon the backs of work- 
men to the bank of the Nile, several miles distant. These are strange funer- 
al processions, bearing the bodies of great Egyptian personages who died 
thousands of years ago, the bearers possibly lineal descendants of the mighty 
dead. These processions march in solemn state to the sound of wierd 
dirges, chanted by the coffin-bearers themselves, who'seem deeply impressed 
with the sacred character of their work. At the river the mummies are 
placed on a steamer and conveyed to this city to be placed in the Boulak 
Museum. Imagine one of the Pharaohs borne to his grave ina modern 
steamboat. However, they are not exactly taken to their graves; for at the 
museum, after careful examination by experts, they are placed in glass cases 
for permanent exhibition to the eyes of the world. 


This latest discovery was made about two-thirds of a mile from the spot 


where the royal mummies were found in 1871. This is the neighborhood 
of Thebes, the ancient capital of Egypt, and of Luxor aud Karnak.. The 
temple of Queen Hatasu stands at the head of a bay on the river bank, close 
under a steep bluff of limestone. Near this temple is a shaft, descending 
perpendicularly through the solid rock about fifteen yards. At the mouth 
of this shaft is an encampment of government officials, and out of this shaft, 
as from the mouth of a mine, have been hoisted more than 160 mummies. 
Their cases and wrappings were painted at least 3,000 years ago, yet the 
colors are as brilliant as when first laid on. The bodies are chiefly 
those of male and female priests, and of members of the royal family. 

What makes this find of special interest and value is the fact that it is an 
entirely new one. Nearly all mummies hitherto rescued by explorers had 
already been found and more or less despoiled, either long ago by former 
conquerors of Egypt or in later days by Arabs. But these have remained 
untouched since the day when they were first laid away in their rocky cham- 
bers. What wealth of historic information may be gleaned from them and 
from the jewels and manuscripts found among their wrappings cannot yet 
be stated. Scarcely any anticipations can be regarded as extravagant, how- 
ever. The number of manuscripts is great ; for not only are there many 
within the mummy cases, but many others have been found in the tombs 
laid upon or among the coffins. It is believed that those were not placed 
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there at the same time as the mummies, but were thus hidden at a later date 
by the priests who possessed the secrets of the tombs, to save them from the 
thieving hands of some invaders of the land. Indeed, it is suspected that 
the entire tomb was not originally intended for that purpose, but that the 
mummies were removed hither from the temples where they were original- 
ly placed, to save them from spoliation. 

The entrance to the shaft was discovered by an Arab, who reported it to 
the Government and received a handsome reward. .The explorers, on de- 
scending the shaft forty-five feet, came to a doorway closed by a wall of 
stones. Passing through this, they entered a level corridor running north 
and south, about 250 feet long. From this a flight of steps led downward 
about eighteen feet and then came another corridor nearly forty feet long. 
At the ends of this second corridor were two mortuary chambers. Still a 
third corridor was found, starting from the top of the stairway and extend- 
ing for 175 feet. The mummies were found piled about in all parts of these 
rooms and corridors in such a way as to favor the theory that they were 
hastily removed thither from their original resting place. 

Most of the mummy cases are richly decorated and are very beautiful. 
The most recent of them, and also the most numerous, belong to the Twen- 
ty-first Dynasty. A great number of large wooden images were also found, 
which were hollow. These contained manuscripts. Many of the mummy 
cases are of a style and pattern never seen before, and their decorations and 
hieroglyphs are also entirely new to Egyptologists. The greatest interest in 
these discoveries is manifested and antiquarians are flocking hither from all 
parts of the world. It will be some weeks, and perhaps months, yet, how- 
ever, before sufficient progress can be made by students, to determine the 
real historical value of the great find.” . 


Egyptian Antiquities. 

‘*Mrs. Stephenson does a good service, in The Critic of Feb. 7, in calling 
attention to the inutility of the Abbott Collection of Egyptian Antiquities in 
the possession of the New York Historical Society. It ought to be placed 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where, with the collection already 
there, it would constitute not simply ‘ one of the finest’ collections ‘ this 
side of the Atlantic,’ but in the world; and some thorough hieroglyphist, 
like Dr. Charles E. Moldenke of New York, with Prof. J. A. Paine of the 
Museum, should be engaged to arrange, tabulate, translate, etc., the rich 
and invaluable material. 

At the annual meeting, of the American Oriental Society, in Boston, last 
May, I called attention, with others, to the fact that the Abbott Collection 
was virtually a closed museum to the general public and had received little 
study from scholars. It was intimated by Dr. Cyrus Adler that the Society 
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anticipated building a more spacious edifice ; but how much better, I think, 
to unite the two collections and to keep the doors open to the public. Zhe 
Atheneum of April 12, 1851, in regretting the anticipated removal of the 
Abbott antiquities to the United States, said:—‘ It forms a complete mu- 
seum in itself, illustrative of almost every point of the manners of the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt; far more complete than any other can ever be, for 
most of the ruins and tombs are now rifled,’ etc. Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
expressed her appreciation of the collection in an exalted strain, specifying 
a number of the ‘ rare objects,’ and asking me ‘ What other museum in the 
world has such and such, or so and so?’ 

Mrs. Stephenson’s allusion to the ‘ mere trifles’ of monumental and other 
objects furnished by the Egypt Exploration Fund for the museums, compared 
with the valuable treasures of the Abbott Collection, needs a little explana- 
tion, to your general readers. The prime object of the fund is not to pro- 
cure and present Egyptian antiquities ; nor would the limited means at its 
disposal, if donated for such a purpose, be sufficient to accomplish much 
in that direction. The donations are given, and the chief objects are, to 
organize and carry on excavations, explore sites and decipher monuments ; 
and to preserve a record of the work and its resz/¢s in substantial and endur- 
ing form (see the illustrated quartos of the society). A tertiary object is 
‘to ensure the preservations of such antiquities,’ as fall to its share, ‘ by 
presenting them to museums and similar public institutions.” The govern- 
ment and people of Egypt zow thoroughly, exaggeratingly, value thé anti- 
quities they possess or that we discover, and the Cairo Museum claims the 
right, legally given, to select all of the best that we find; museums by the 
score, collectors by the hundred, are pressing their needs; there is much 
triangular jealousy among the English, French and German savants at 
Cairo, both as to who shall dig and where, and who shall have the spoils. 
The difference between now and forty years ago is as great as that between 
a gold-mine just opened and one quite thoroughly worked out. The law of 
Egypt against the exportation of antiquities is stringent; and the only way 
to procure splendid monuments or representative collections is through the 
munificence of individuals; but even a Vanderbilt or a Stanford (who pro- 
cured the mummy collection in the Metropolitan Art Museum) would have 
to be exceedingly lavish to move the Khedival heart sufficiently to yield up 
some of the treasures in the Cairo Museum. However, the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund has been able to present monuments of historical value to British 
and American museums—e. g., the Hyksos statue in London and the statue 
of Rameses II. in Boston,—and it is hoped that Ahnas* and other sites will 
yield something that the Cairo Museum will not need for its collection. 
One ‘yield,’ or handsome return, is the elaborate quarto of the season, fully 





* Ahnas, near the entrance to the Fayum, the probable site of Heracleopolis, is being excavated this season; 
in addition to which the archeological survey of Egypt is in progress. 
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illustrated, forwarded to every five-dollar donor to the fund. With but 
$5000 to $7000 annually contributed from the United Strtes, and with an 
average return of over 600 volumes for that amount, it is obvious that there 
is little ‘ purchase money’ to buy antiquities for our museums, The won- 
der is that we do so much with such limited means; but skill, economy, 
gratuitous services, are the reasons. The incessant toil required to raise the 
pigmy sum quoted above is not even dreamed of by the uninitiated.* 

New York city possesses iz urbe a splendid Egyptian collection in two 
buildings: let Uffizi and Pitti be united, not merely bridged, so as to form, 
open to the public, one of the best collections of Egyptian antiquities in the 
world.” Wo. C. WINsLow, 

Boston, Feb. 11, 1891. In The Critic. 


It is interesting to gather from the monuments a few commercial price 
values 1000 B. C., as they are given by several authorities. 

Brugsch-Bey gives the following in weight value, but they may be reduced 
to our silver dollars and our present value of copper. 


Grs. 
A slave at that time cost in silver, Troy weight,. . 13 


An ox, in copper, 2 lbs., 12 dwts., 8 grs., or silver,. ..... 10 

A goat, in copper, 6 oz., 8 dwts., 2 grs., or silver, 14 

Pair of fowls, copper, I oz., 1 dwt., 8 grs., or Silver,. ..... 6 

Fifty acres arable land, in silver, . . a 5 

A knife, in copper, 9 0z., 12 dwt., 3 grs., in silver... ..... 9 

An apron, of fine stuff, same as a knife, shaie 9 

Razor, one-third of a knife,.. . . . 19 

Our standard for silver coin is about 98.. I ‘cents per 0z., at goo parts fine, 

so that at this value, 

The slave was. . 

An ox. 

A goat, a little _ than d 

Pair of fowls. . 


A knife, or apron . 
A razor. . 

A singular coincidence is the price set on Joseph by the Midianites, who 
sold him into Egypt (Gen. xxxvii: 28). They bought him for twenty 
(pieces) of silver. The piece is generally considered the shekel, which was 
not quite a half dollar of our currency, but near enough within a few cents. 
Now, Brugsch Bey has shown that the general price for a slave was, as we 
have here shown, $9.73; which agrees almost exactly with the value stated 
in the record in Genesis. 


* ‘Of his literary and business labors for the fund, Dr. Winslow has remarked that so far as toil is concerned 
he had rather fill the most laborious professorship in ‘Harvard University than act as the representative of the 
society and Egyptologicul interests in this country, and as treasurer of the fund. In 1890, 15,000 circulars of all 
kinds, relating to the society and exploration, were printed. At least 850 volumes were distributed.’—BrBiia 
for January. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund and Sunday Schools. 


Several inquiries have been made as to the possibility of making the Quar- 
terly Statements useful in the Sunday Schools. In reply I would say that I 
have a number of superintendents on my list of subscribers and that their 
schools derive great benefit from the Statements. To take an example: In 
the last number Dr. W. C. Winslow gives an account of Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, and of the way in which voices can be heard there, thus illustrating 
Joshua viii: 33. But more to the purpose is such a description as that given 
by Dr. Selah Merrill of the pits of the land. And still more interesting is 
the little Lachish inscription with its translation, a single word which any 
one could put on the blackboard. More suggestive still is the easily copied 
tenth-legion tile, conveying its record of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Here there are four points which at once come to view. 

The previous issue furnished in the twenty-seven pages of Mr. Petrie’s 
account of his experience at Tell-el-Hesy several independent points of in- 
terest. Then there was Herr Schick’s account of what was uncovered on 
the Mount of Olives, the account of the ‘‘gutter” by which Joab entered Je- 
rusalem, and the illustration of an Assyrian record. No doubt each number 
will furnish four or more topics of most profitable instruction. If the study 
be followed out in the special volume on Tell-el-Hesy or Lachish much 
more can be gained. 

Moreover it seems to be only just that, as the schools all depend on the 
Palestine Fund for maps and general information incorporated in lesson 
notes and other class aids, they should have a little part in carrying on the 
work. Besides every library should have the books of the Fund for the use 
of teachers and older scholars, and the prices of these books are much re- 
duced to subséribers. 

In the end there will be a very perceptible difference between the Bible 
knowledge of a school which avails itself of these opportunities, and that of 
one which is kept in ignorance of these interesting and instructive discoveries. 

I shall be glad to give further information. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 

38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





The committee of the Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, having obtained permission from the Egyptian Government 
to undertake the repair of the Great Temple of Karnak, has decided to ap- 
propriate £500 towards that purpose, and also to issue an appeal for sub- 
scriptions to a special fund. The work will be entrusted to the Public Works 
Department, of which Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff is chief; and it will be car- 
ried out under the personal supervision of Col. Ross, in consultation with 
Grant Bey, the arehitect to the department. 
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Book Reviews. 


TEL. EL Hesy (Lacuisn). By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


The work of excavation at Tell el Hesy, the ancient city of Lachish, was 
the result of a permission which the Palestine Exploration Fund had long 
been endeavoring to obtain from the Turkish government. The first idea 
was to explore Umm Lakis and Khurbet Ajlan, two sites which were sup- 
posed to be Lachish and Eglon. Mr. Petrie began digging on April 14, 
at Umm Lakis or Umm-el-Laquis, the name of which had been supposed 
to refer to Lachish; but he found there only some fragments of Roman pot- 
tery. Lachish was one of the strongholds of the Amorites, with Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon (Jos. x: 5). And it continued to be one of 
the strongest places in the country down to the invasions of Sennacherib and 
Nebuchadnezzar, to both of whom it was a special object of attack. 

The first mention we have of a fortifying of Lachish is that by Rehoboam, 
in whose list of fenced cities it occurs. The second fortifying was by Jehos- 
aphat, who had subdued the Philistines and Arabians (II Chron. xvii: 11), 
and one needed a fortress in this position; and he garrisoned all the fenced 
cities (v. 2), and built fortresses and store cities in Judah (v.12). This 
may be about 910 B. C. After that we do not read of any further fortifying 
for a century. Amaziah fled to Lachish in 810 B. C., and was there slain 
(II Kings xiv: 19). But the next fortifying seems to have been due to Uz- 
ziah. He attacked the Philistines (II Chron. xxvi: 6), and therefore would 
need a fort at Lachish as a base of operations. It is highly probable that 
one of the walls of Lachish would be his work. This wall was destroyed, 
and was probably rebuilt by Ahaz, whose architectural tastes are recorded. 

After the destruction of Lachish by Sennacherib, there does not seem to 
haye been more than one refortifying of the site. This was most likely that 
of Manasseh ; as about 660 B. C. he fortified Jerusalem, and put comman- 
ders in all the fenced cities of Judah. This cannot have been done to resist 
Assyria, as he was a dependent of that power (II Chron. xxxiii: 13) ; but 
just then Egypt was rising under Psamtek, and defence was needed at La- 
chish, as that city guarded the high road from Egypt to Jerusalem. These, 
therefore, are the walls which were besieged by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
xxxiv: 7) in 590 B. C. After that destruction, the place was probably des- 
olate, and neither Greek nor Roman attempted to occupy the site. 

The history of Tell el Hesy begins about 1500 B.C., and ends about 
500 B. C. 

When Mr. Petrie found that there was no reasonable prospect of finding 
anything of importance at Um Lakis, he decided to attack the mound of Tell 
el Hesy. This mound stands sixteen miles east of Gaza, a little to the north ; 
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that is, rather more than half-way from Gaza to Brit Jibria, and a third of 
the distance from Gaza to Jerusalem. Though in the bottom of a valley, 
yet its height of over one hundred feet makes it a conspicuous mark both 
from the hill country—when looking over the wide plain of Philistia—and 
also in the view up the broad Wady Hesy from the west. This mound for 
over sixty feet of its height, consists of successive ruins of towns piled one on 
he other. The mound is about 200 feet square. No inscriptions or an 

accurately datable objects have been found which would give a precise age 
for any of the lower levels of the mound. From his investigations Mr. 
Petrie judges that this town began as an immensely strong fort, with a wall 
twenty-eight feet thick, on a knoll close to a spring. This he considers cer- 
tainly pre-Jewish, by the relative position of Phenician pottery; and ap- 
proximately its age would be about 1500 B. C., agreeing well to the begin- 
ning of the Egyptian raids under Tahutmes I. This fort, after repairs, 
which still exist as solid brickwork over twenty feet high, fell into complete 
ruin. No more bricks were made, rude houses of stones from the streams 
were all that were erected ; and for long years the alkali burner used the de- 
serted hill, attracted by the water supply to wash his ashes with. This cor- 
responds to the barbaric Hebrew period under the Judges. Then, again, 
the town was walled, Pheenician pottery begins to appear, and some good 
masonry, evidently the age of the early Jewish kings. Successive fortifica- 


tions were built as the ruins rose higher and the older walls were destroyed. 
Cypriote influence comes in, and later on Greek influence, from about 700 
B. C. and onwards. The great ruin of the town was, about 600 B. C., that 
by Nebuchadnezzar; and some slight remains of Greek pottery, down to 
about 400 B. C. shows the last stage of its history. 


The great scarcity of small antiquities, and the rarity of any regular stone- 
work, makes this excavation seem barren after those in Egypt. Yet every 
fragment bearing on the history of art in Palestine is of great value from its 
very rarity, and the present results fill a wide space in our architectural 

‘knowledge which has hitherto been a blank. 


Architecturally, though little has come to light, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance. We are face to face with work of the earlier Jewish kings, probably 
executed by the same school of masons who built and adorned the temple of 
Solomon. ‘ 

The excavations at Tell el Hesy proved to be an ideal place for determin- 
ing the history of pottery in Palestine. Mr. Petrie says: ‘‘At once settle the 
pottery of a country, and the key is in our hands for all future explorations. 
A single glance at a mound of ruins, even without dismounting, will show 
as much to anyone who knows the styles of the pottery, as weeks of work 
may reveal to a beginner.” 

The Amorite pottery is distinguished by the very peculiar comb-streaking 
on the surface, wavy ledges for handles, and polished red-faced bowls deco- 
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rated with burnished cross-lines. These date from about 1500 to 1100 B. C., 
and deteriorate down to disappearance about g00. The Pheenician is thin 
hard black or brown ware; bottles with long necks, elegant bowls, and 
white juglets with pointed bottoms. Beginning with 1100, it flourishes till 
about 800 B. C. It develops into the Cypriote bowls, with V-handles, painted 
in bistre ladder patterns, which range from about goo to 750 B. C., formed 
by open bowls pinched in at the edge to form a wick-spout. These were 
succeeded in the time of Greek influence, from 750, by the same pinched 
' type, but of Greek ware, and with a flat brim. The Greek influence is also 
seen in the massive bowls of drab pottery, like those of early Naukratis, and 
the huge loop handles, such as belong to both Naukratis and Defenneh be- 
fore 600 B. C. Mr. Petrie says: ‘‘I had usually about thirty men employed 
each with a woman or girl to carry the basket. But only a small proportion 
of the natives there are fit for work ; each group of men that I engaged rap- 
idly dwindled down by weeding out the hopelessly lazy ones ; so that in two 
or three weeks half of any lot would be dismissed, and in six weeks but an 
eighth of the original party remained, all the rest having come in later.” 
Mr. Petrie has written a very interesting and valuable account of his ex- 
plorations, and the discoveries at Tell el Hesy will form a key to all future 
excavations in Palestine. We now know for certain the characteristics of 
Amorite pottery, of earlier Jewish and of later Jewish influenced by Greek 


trade, and we can trace the importation and influence of Pheenician pottery. 
In future all the tells and ruins of the country will at once reveal their age 
by the potsherds which cover them. 

The work contains three Plans and Sections, upwards of 270 illustrations 
showing the walls, brickwork and pilasters, the Amorite, Phoenician, Jew- 
ish, Greek, Seleucidan, and Roman pottery ; the flints, and several views of 
the mound, masonry, jars and mouldings. 


(London: Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
by Alexander P. Watt, 2, Paternoster Square. Price ros. 6d. ; to Subscrib- 
ers to the Fund 6s. 6d). . 


Ancient Ecypt In THE Licut oF Mopern Discoverizs. By Prof. 
H.S. Osborn, LL.D. Second edition, 1888. 


Professor Osborn has long been known as a student of Egyptian history 
and archeology. He spent considerable time in visiting and making surveys 
of famous localities in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the islands of the Medit- 
erranean. He has also prepared many of the maps of Bible lands that are 
now used in this country and at the various mission stations and other places 
abroad. Among his publications are ‘Palestine Past and Present” (1855), 
‘Pilgrims in the Holy Land” (1857), ‘‘The New Descriptive Geography 
of Palestine” (1877),and other works of travel. 

The first edition of ‘‘Ancient Egypt” was published in 1885, and we have 
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now before us the second edition of this work. The many remarkable dis- 
coveries in Egypt during the past few years render a work of this kind neces- 
sary to students: who desire to keep up with the work of the explorers. As 
the author says: ‘*without this information, the errors in some excellent 
works—Wilkinson, Lenormant, ‘and Chevalier—even Birch, Mariette, Re- 
nouf, and Brugsch—will lead to some misunderstandings, mistakes, or con- 
fusion, or we may retain abandoned theories in the place of established facts.” 

The topics covered in this book are the hieroglyphic system, Egyptian 
chronology, Egyptian art and social life, the Shepherd kings, Egyptian dy- 
nasties, etc., and the work is written in a very clear and entertaining manner, 
and the writer has not been unmindful of the uncertainty which attends mod- 
ern discoveries. 

Says Professor Osborn: ‘‘It must have been a happy nation in the earlier 
times. There seemed to have been no joys wanting to the social circle. 
Some of the records of those earlier days certainly proclaim the existence of 
very high sentiments of kindness and benevolence to neighbors, of respect 
to the aged, and to parents of honesty and truthfulness. What is remarkably 
at variance with the custom of after ages, is seen in the freedom with which 
the women and ladies of ancient Egypt moved about at home and abroad. 
They appear on the farm and in the gardens, they sit with their husbands 
and appear in the festivals and social parties, in the sports and dances as 
musicians, separately and in concert. They never went vailed, as at present 
orientally ; and were as fond of flowers and music, of ornaments, of laces, 
and jewels, of pleasant perfumes, and easy chairs and couches, as in after 
days. y 

No more striking evidence of the high civilization of ancient Egypt can be 
produced than that which is seen in the condition of the women, and the re- 
spect with which they were treated. But we might modify this estimate, 
somewhat, by the statement that the ladies in those earlier times were some- 
times too fond of the wine cup, and, it does seem, that in the XIIth Dynasty, 
the games and dresses were, at times, very unlike those which modern 
society. would approve, although, from the side of the Egyptian lady, the 
same remark might justly be said of the modern. Both ladies and gentlemen 
cherished a fondness for pets—for the dog, and the cat, with the gazelle, and 
even the lion, were pets. The cat was the chief huntress of the bird, end 
accompanied both the master and mistress to the hunting fields and the 
marshes.” 

The work is accompanied by a map of Egypt and Ethiopia, constructed 
and drawn by Professor Osborn. 


(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. pp. 234. $1.25). 


FirE FROM STRANGE A.tTars. By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph.D., D.D. 
During the whole period embraced by Old Testament history, the land of 
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Canaan was situated between two leading powers of the ancient world, In 
such circumstances, the political and religious history of the inhabitants of 
Palestine must very largely have depended upon the condition of the great 
empires by which they were hemmed in on either side. The Bible grew up 
in the midst of such surroundings, and the Bible student should understand 
the extraneous influences which occasioned the vicissitudes of Israel’s his- 
tory. Scripture’s sole concern is with the moral and spiritual lessons which 
these vicissitudes were meant to teach. 

It is only from the records of the neighboring empires themselves that we 
can hope to obtain materials to fill in the background of the picture, and to 
discover what providential causes were at work. 

Dr. Fradenburgh has given us another interesting book on the subject upon 
which he is so well qualified to write. The thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of the author in the use of monumental and archeological mate- 
terial, and his clearness and elegance as a writer, is abundantly shown in the 
work before us. The subjects treated are, ‘Religion in the Land between 
the Rivers,” ‘*The Gods of the Phoenicians,” and ‘‘The Faith of the Pha- 
raohs.” 

Says Dr. Fradenburgh: ‘*The roots of the Bible religion are to be discov- 
ered deeply imbedded in other soils. Connections may be traced in the style 
of poetic composition, the words of many a psalm and prayer, and in the 
general religious feeling. Myths of other religions have left survivals in the 
Bible. Names of heathen gods are woven in the very constitution of the 
Hebrew language. This is especially noteworthy in the proper names of 
persons and places. Several of the old gods of Assyria and Egypt extended 
their influences as far as Canaan, and found admission in the pantheon of 
native divinities. Magic, both Egyptian and Chaldean, is frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. Altars, temples, sacred furniture, orders of priests, 
sacrifices, laws concerning clean and unclean, purificatory rites,—these 
should be studied, not only in the Bible and other Hebrew writings, but also 
in the religious ceremonies of other peoples. 

The most interesting, the most reliable, the most authoritative, and the 
best of all commentaries on the Holy Bible is extant in three goodly volumes, 
and these volumes are Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt. There are portions 
of the Pentateuch and historic books of the Bible which should be read while 
sitting by the temples and palaces, pyramids and tombs of the dead empires. 
of the East.” 


(Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. pp. 324. 90 cents.) 


A Sy.iiasus or O_p TESTAMENT History: OUTLINES AND LITERA- 
TURE, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY TREATMENT OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Leipsic, Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in the Theological Seminary, Morgan Park, Chicago. 
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The Bible is now being read in a new light. The old material of the 
Bible has been enriched by the important revelations furnished us from the 
lands connccted with Old Testament history. We are now brought face to 
face, as it were, with men who were the contemporaries of Isaiah, of Heze- 
kiah, of Ahaz, and of men whose names have been familiar to us since we 
first read the Bible. The old methods of studying Old Testament history 
must be superseded. The import, the full significance, of the words of the 
prophets must be studied in connection with a knowledge of the times which 
called out their utterances. Their prophecies and predictions cannot be 
understood without a comprehension of the times in which they grew up. 

Professor Price has prepared a work in which the contents of the Biblical 
story are analyzed with great care, and in the light of modern discoveries, 
and yet it is brief, simple, concise, practical and comprehensive. It does 
not do the work of the student, but suggests to him what he is to do. 

The important facts in Old Testament History are arranged in an orderly 
and convenient manner, and references are given at the end of each section, 
to the best books on the subject. 

The chronology of Archbishop Usher is employed for convenience sake 
only, but the later results are given in an appendix, although the author does 
not attempt to harmonize them. 

This work is to be followed by one on Old Testament Prophecy, on the 
same plan, and Bible students will find it a very helpful and an indispensa- 
ble compend of Old Testament History and Prophecy. 


(New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. pp. 198. $1.50). 


A PracticaL Intropuctory HEBREw Grammar. By Edwin Cone 
Bissell, Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


An acquaintance with Hebrew is important for every clergyman because 
it is the original of the Old Testament. It is that language in which it has 
pleased God to record much the greater part of the revelation He has made 
of Himself. It is the language in which Jehovah spoke ‘‘the Ten Words” 
from Mount Sinai; in which the Mosaic legislation was given to Israel, and 
through Israel to the world; in which the Psalmist, and other inspired poets 
gave utterance to their desires and fears, their confessions and aspirations, 
their joys and sorrows, their praises and thanksgivings, and in which the 
prophets poured forth their fiery denunciations of sin and delineated the 
coming glories of the Messianic age. 

Whatever importance attaches to the Old Testament itself, attaches to the 
language in which it has been communicated to men. The critical study of 
the Bible in the language in which it was written will reveal a wealth of 


meaning and beauty and power of expression which would otherwise be 
unknown. 
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The difficulty of acquiring this language has been exaggerated. It re- 
quires far less time and labor than Greek or German. The grammatical 
forms are comparatively few and simple. The number of Hebrew and 
Chaldee words in the Old Testament is not large, since they may be included 
in a small lexicon of less than three hundred duodecimo pages, while nearly 
all the fundamental roots may be found in five hundred and sixty-four verses 
of the book of Psalms. 

Dr. J. W. Etheridge, in the preface to his ‘*Jerusalem and Tiberias,” 
says that his daughter began to learn Hebrew when five years of age, more 
in the way of a little occasional pastime than as a task, and soon learned to 
read the Bible in the original Hebrew. 

It is true that there are successful ministers who know nothing of Hebrew ; 
and that many a one, if he should attempt to look out his text in the Old 
Testament in the original, would acknowledge, with Henry Ward Beecher, 
that it would take him most of the week to ascertain what it was. 

It is evident that, for the Biblical scholar, no translation of the Old Testa- 
ment can take the place of the original Hebrew. There are always shades 
of thought, peculiarities of expression, degrees of emphasis, which no ver- 
sion can accurately produce. The Hebrew language is extremely concrete 
and pictorial in its character, as well in its prose as in its poetry. 

It would seem that after the labors of Gesenius, and Ewald, and Nord- 
heimer, and Kalisch, and Boettcher, and others, there would be no occasion 
for any new Hebrew grammars. But there seems to be a demand for ‘‘sim- 
plified grammars” of classical and oriental, as well as of modern languages ; 
grammars in which the essential facts of the language are concisely stated, 
without the incumbrance of minute détails which belong properly to a more 
advanced stage of study. The elementary Hebrew Grammar of Professor 
Green was a great advance in the treatment of the subject, and met the wants 
of non-professional students who sought a general knowledge of Hebrew 
rather than a thorough acquaintance with it, and who might be repelled by 
a larger and more costly apparatus. The ‘*Inductive Method” by Professor 
Harper, made the study of Hebrew a pleasure instead of a task. Now we 
have the ‘*Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar” by Professor Bissell, 
which combines not only compactness of form, but also offers to the student 
while acquiring a knowledge of the grammatical principles, a choice Hebrew 
vocabulary. Seven hundred words are made use of in Parts 1 and 2, and 
three hundred in the additional Exercises. This enables the student while 
mastering the principles of the grammar to acquire a vocabulary sufficient to 
enable him to read at sight in the historical books of the Bible. The student 
is led to master facts before principles, and in the illustrations of rules, the 
author confines himself strictly to Biblical expressions. 

In the nomenclature and classification of the Verb, we notice that Prof. 
Bissell follows Strack and some of the best recent grammarians. The verb 


nah on. +e 2 ee oh ee 
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is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborate part of speech as to inflection, and 
also the most important, inasmuch as it mostly contains the stem of the 
others, and its various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis of the 
other forms of the language. 

In this connection we may mention a recent important contribution to the 
troublesome question as to the syntax of the Hebrew tenses. I. A. Knudt- 
zon of the University of Christiana, has published a lengthy brochure on this 
subject, in which he departs in a number of leading points from Driver. He 
criticises the current explanation of the tenses, that the perfect represents 
completed and the imperfect incompleted action, by drawing attention anew 
to the statement of the grammarian Béttcher, that throughout the Semitic 
languages do not designate negative but only positive opposites or contracts, 
and adds that the word ‘*completed” always conveys the idea of the comple- 
tion of the action—something that is not in agreement With all the uses of 
the perfect ; and that just as little the idea of not having taken place yet 
covers the uses of the imperfect. The perfect is the mode of reflection, the 
imperfect of imagination ; according to the vividness of the idea in the mind 
of the speaker the one or the other is used. 


(Hartford, Conn: The Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo., pp. 134. 
Price, $1.75. Postage, 10 cents.) 


Mr. Flinders Petrie, the explorer, has discovered in a sarcophagus in 
Fayum, Egypt, two long flutes and four double ones with reeds, such as 
were used more than 3,000 years ago. We are somewhat familiar with the 
appearance of these instruments through the Egyptian papyri and paintings, 
and portions of similar flutes are to be seen in the museums in London and 
Florence ; but for revealing to us any knowlecge of the notes of the Egyp- 
tian scale they have been quite useless. 

The importance to musicians of this: recent discovery cannot be over-esti- 
mated, for these flutes give us practically" the exact sounds of our diatonic 
scale, thus placing beyond reasonaele doubt what has long been suspected— 
that both Greeks and Hebrews borrowed their scale from the Egyptians, and 
that we derived ours through the Romans from the Greeks. And as flutes 
of a like character are depicted on frescoes said to date from the fourth dy- 
nasty, or about 1,000 years before the supposed era of the Deluge, it seems 
that our scale dates back from very ancient times. 

All else is, of course, pure speculation. Though we have the 3,000-year- 
old flutes, and know they will blow certain notes, yet, owing to the lack of 
writers on musical subjects at that period, we are still in utter ignorance as 
to whether the Egyptians or the Hebrews had any knowledge of what we 
now call harmony. 
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Egyptian Sites and Greek Arts. 


The Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow lectured last evening before the 
Hyperion Society of the New England Conservatory of Music upon the re- 
markable Egypto-Greek objects found at Naukratis and other sites in Egypt, 
and the lessons to Greek art and literature from Naukratis, Bubastis and 
Taphanhes. After speaking of our indebtedness to the ‘‘ mother of nations” 
for sciences, jurisprudence, architecture and the alphabet—remarking that 
our telephone was but the evolution of the Egyptian ideogram—he said the 
recent discoveries in Egypt had opened most valuable and fascinating: hith- 
erto unturned leaves in the origin and development of the Greek arts. Pro- 
fessor Middleton of the English Cambridge had truly remarked that ‘* Nauk- 
ratis formed a very important advance in our knowledge of the early Greek 
world.” Dr. Murray of the British Museum said that the prototype of the 
Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon was among the treasures of that site. 
Dr. Winslow thought the style of the first temple of Apollo at Naukratis 
was remarkably like that of the Erectheum at Athens; the rosettes of lime- 
stone are precisely like those about the door-way to the tetrastyle portico of 
that charming shrine on the Acropolis. The twisted rope pattern impresses 
the eye at once as similar to that below the volute in that famous Athenian 
temple. The Ionic capital is derived from a conventional form of the lotus, 
in Mr. Goodyear’s opinion, and that critical student asserts: ‘* Two things 
are clear: Greek ornamental art developed from the lotus motive; Egyptian, 
art shows parallel results as regards the lotus spiral, at much earlier dates. ” 
The Bubastis sculptures in the Museum of Fine Arts, the lotus-bud column 
in particular, were cited, and of the bas-relief portrait of Amasis, Dr. Wins- 
low remarked that as an assimilation of Egyptian and Greek art no museum 
contained a more beautiful specimen of a bas-relief in limestone. The 
Studio said it had ‘‘ as exquisite a grace and delicacy as a medallion of St. 
Gaudens.” The ceramics of Naukratis, the amulets and gems, scarabs 
made by Greek artisans with defective hieroglyphics upon them, their tools 
of art and industry as found, and their ‘** jewelry establishment” at Naukratis 
were sketched in outline. Naukratis illustrates and Bubastis enforces the 
nature and extent of the esthetic debt of old Greece to older Egypt. The 
Greek caught an inspiration to dare and to do from his venerable brother: on 
the Nile. Dr. Winslow asked if it was not a captivating thing, this tracery 
of architecture and sculpture back, back, to the break of day? The discov- 
ery of Aristotle’s lost treatise on the constitution of Athens in Egypt but illus- 
trates the marvellous fecundity and variety of that land in excavation treas- 
ures. The supply of spades can never equal the demand forthem. Here is 
a grand opportunity for the Mary Hemenways to be the means of giving the 
world more data in remote ethnography and arts to illuminate man’s knowl- 
edge of his race. There was a large attendance.—BZoston Post. 
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The Scarabeus. 


Being sharp-sighted naturalists, the Egyptians seem to have been im- 
pressed at an early period of their history with the habits of a certain insect, 
which is very common in their country :—the beetle or scarab. They ob- 
served that the beetle deposited the eggs on the moist bank of the river, but 
instead of leaving them there to be swept away by the inundation or other- 
wise injuriously affected by the dampness, it enclosed them in a ball of the 
soft clay and carried them thus encased back to the edge of the desert. 
There it sunk a shaft a foot or two into the sand, at the bottom of which it 
buried this ball with its seed of life. But in course of time these germs be- 
came living things, and bursting from their temporary tomb, reveled in re- 
gions of light. Thus it was that the Egyptians learned their peculiar mode 
of sculpture, and thus it was that the beetle became a symbol of resurrection. 
When an Egyptian. died his body was embalmed, and then instead of being 
buried in the fertile valley where he had lived and labored, it was carried 
out to the Libyan Hills, clear beyond the influence of the overflowing river, 
and there deposited in an underground tomb. Why this imitation of the 
beetle’s mode of burial? Because like the beetle, as already imitated, the 
EgAptians expected a resurrection. Hence the exceeding care with which 
the body was embalmed. Hence the selection of the dry sand and rock asa 
place of interment. It was to prevent decay. It was to preserve the body, 
so that after the lapse of thousands of years it might again be the tabernacle 
of the spirit. These facts will explain why it is that the figure of the beetle 
is found to-day on tombs and temples and obelisks, why it was carved of 
precious st®nes or moulded of costly metals or modeled of glazed pottery in 
white, gray, yellow, blue, chocolate, red, and other brilliant colors, to be 
worn by the devout Egyptians as jewelry, and why it is that, though none of 
these artificial scarabei have been made for nearly two thousand years, 
millions of them are still found there, and are purchased by every tourist, 
not only for the museums of Europe and America but for private collections 
as well. A still more striking indication of their reverence for the sacred is 
the fact that Kheper, the creative, life-giving Sun God, was represented by 
the Egyptians in painting and sculpture as having the head of a beetle. Nor 
is the beetle worship the only trace of their belief in a future life. The em- 
balmed body of a woman who died about the time of the: Exodus has been 
found entwined with a wreath of immortelle, now brown with age, but other- 
wise perfectly preserved and easily recognized as the flower that is still used 
for funeral wreaths throughout Christendom. 


Pror. W. W. Moorg, D. D. 


We print on another page a letter from Dr. Winslow to the Cyitic on 
“Egyptian Antiquitiese” In the Critic of March 21, Mr. Samuel Augustus 
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Binion replies to Dr. Winslow, and suggests that the Metropolitan collec- 
tion be added to the Abbott collection, as the quiet halls of the Historical So- 
ciety in its new building, will afford a more agreeable and peaceful retreat 
for the student than the thronged courts of a great public museum. Mr. 
Binion thinks that it would be a difficult matter to compile a proper cata- 
logue of the collection, ‘for to form a catalogue in which we should find 
things called by their right names would require a good knowledge of the 
Hieratic, of the Demotic and of the Koptic, for the collections abound with 
words in all these; it would require a commission of able men, eminent for 
their proficiency, who would make it their business to reconcile differences 
and give us the best thought, and the results of the ripest scholarship of the 
time.” . 

Another correspondent, Mr. ‘William W. Ellsworth, in the Critic of 
March 28, deprecates the removal of antiquities from Egypt. He says: 
‘*The Museum in Cairo needs every original statue and monument.. Not a 
single Egyptian antiquity of which there is no duplicate, should be moved 
from its original resting-place to any other spot on earth than to the old Pal- 
ace of Gizeh. The conservators of the Museum feel this as strongly as 
some of us laymen, but they have ..» money with which to excavate, and, in 
our age, we must dig or burst, and hence they are obliged to allow others to do 
the work they would be only too glad to perform (in Marietta’s day it could 
be done only by the Egyptian government) ; and, with the mercenary spirit 
now prevailing, the strangers must have some of the ‘swag’ for their 
trouble. Two colossal Hyksos heads were found at Bubastis (whose _treas- 
ures are now scattered over the earth) by the Egypt Exploration yh one 
was nearly perfect, the other split and badly chipped. In the British Muse- 
um you will find the perfect head, with a cast of the badly broken one _be- 
side it. At Gizeh the original of the broken statue can be compared with 
a painted plaster cast of the perfect one. Do you suppose the authorities of 
the Gizeh Museum actually preferred this division? Why not leave both 
originals in Egypt, a heritage for all nations, and give casts to the British 
Museum and to any other institutions. that want them? These Hyksos 
heads were not ‘duplicates.’ They were unlike anything in the Gizeh 
Museum, and, although strikingly similar, they were not exactly like each 
qther, but were probably portraits of the same King at different periods. If 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston ever acquires the mummy of Rameses 
the Great, perhaps it will send a leg to us in New York; for a single leg is 
only a ‘duplicate,’ and it might even be said to be absolutely ‘useless’ to 
Rameses. 

‘“Yes, everything excavated ‘must be submitted to the Museum at Cairo.’ 
Some time ago a vase of a rare glaze was found by a certain private explor- 
ation party that had been allowed to excavate with this restriction. The 
vase was of great beauty, and being unique, the finders knew the Museum 
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authorities must tabe it from them. The cupidity of one of them, himself 
in the employ of a Museum, was excited. He smashed the vase. Its pieces, 
packed in separate cases, would easily pass the examiner, and a month’s 
work by a skilled artsian would ‘restore’ it for a distant collection. 

‘‘This story has‘nothing to do with the Egypt Exploration Fund, which 
has conducted its work honestly and honorably; but it suggests the thought 
that the American people, who give to the fund so large a share of its yearly 
income, are interested in keeping the treasures of the Pharaohs in Egypt. 
We get but 2 few of the monuments that are removed—most of them are 
sent to Eng.and; nor do we need or want those we get. Suppose Boston 
has a Hathor head from Bubastis; what good does it do her in comparison 
with the harm done by breaking up such a collection as could have been 
made in Egypt of all that was found on the site of the old Temple of Pasht? 
A cast of the Rosetta Stone ora set of life-size photographs of the Royal 
mummies would be far more interesting and instructive, seen in Boston.” 


Archzological Notes. 


Rev. Dr. Winslow has written a new lecture on ‘*Egyptian Sites and 
Greek Arts.” Rev. A. S. Dobbs, D.D., of New York, is still on the Pa- 
cific coast lecturing on Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Mr. James G.. Batterson, of Hartford, Conn., is lecturing on ‘‘Egypt : Its 
Location. Geographical Features of the Country. The Nile. Geological 
Characteristics. Ancient Civilization and its Records in Stone. The Pres- 
ent Condition of the Land, its People, etc.” 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway of Boston, the well-known lady who has sup- 
ported the archeological researches in Arizona, has contributed $roo to the 
Archeological Survey Fund in Egypt. Dr. Winslow wishes to raise $1000 
of the $2500 needed for this season’s work. About $150 have so far been 
subscribed. 


Two new volumes have recently been issued in the ‘‘Bypaths of Bible 
Knowledge” series, entitled ‘‘Early Bible Songs; with Introduction on the 
Nature and Spirit of Hebrew Song,” by C. A. Drysdale, and ‘*Modern 
Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Ephesus,” by J. T. Wood, F. S. A. 

The first is a full and scholarly treatment of the various songs embedded 
in the early books of the Old Testament, the Song of Moses and the Red 
Sea, the Deuteronomic Song, the Song of Deborah and Hannah, David’s 
Even-song, and the four secular songs of the Sword, the Well, the War- 
flame, and the Bow. 

The second work gives a careful connected sketch of the excavations car- 
ried on at Ephesus by the late J. T. Wood, which resulted in the discovery 
of the actual site of the famous. Temple of Diana, and many other very inter 
esting architectural details of the same date. 
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Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, the editor of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, was the first to advance the theory that the language and literature 
of China were founded on Babylonian originals. Other students of Chinese 
and of the languages of the cuneiform inscriptions have since taken up the 
investigation, and the belief appears to be gaining among savants that Prof. 
Lacouperie has made good his contention. 


In the oldest mathematical work that we possess we find a rule that tells 
us how to make a square which is equal in area to a givencircle. This cel- 
ebrated work, the Papyrus Rhind of the British Museum, was written, as 
stated in the work, in the thirty-third year of King Ra-a-us, by the Scribe 
Ahmes, accordingly in the period of the two Hyksos dynasties, that is in the 
period between 2,000 and 1,700 before Christ, and Ahmes states that he 
composed his work after the model of old treatises written half a thousand 
years before. We find the ancient Babylonians concerned with the problem, 
and also the early Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, and the Hindus. 

The. problem of squaring the circle is of great antiquity. A quadrature 
was attempted in Egypt 500 years before the Exodus of the Israelites. 
Among the Greeks, the problem never ceased to play a part that greatly in- 
fluenced the progress of mathematics. For two and a half thousand years, 
both trained and untrained minds have striven to solve the problem. 


Prof. Sayce. in a letter from Egypt says that the interesting tomb at Kom 
el-Ahhmar, near Minieh, the only one left out of the many described by 
Lepsius and other earlier Egyptologists, has shared the fate of the tombs of 
Beni-Hassan and El-Bersheh. Portions of the inscriptions on the walls, and 
even the ceiling, have been cut out or hacked off, and the rest of the tomb 
has been wantonly and elaborately defaced; hours must have been spent in 
hacking the inscriptions and paintings with some metal instrument in order 
to render them illegible. The tombs and ancient quarries towards the 
southern end of Gebel Abu Feda, which, when visited by Prof. Sayce eight 
years ago, were only partially destroyed, have now been almost completely 
blasted away. The work of destruction is still going on among the old 
tombs of El-Kharayyib. A little to the south of the latter are the cartouches 
of Seti II., discovered by Miss Edwards. A year or two ago they were 
saved by Col. Ross from the quarrymen who were about to blast them away ; 
but his interference has produced but a momentary effect, as considerable 
portions of the monuments have been destroyed. One of the tombs at Tel 
el-Amarna, and one only, has been placed under lock and key, now that, 
aiong with its neighbors, it has been irretrievably ruined, 


In the vast and diverse range of interesting discoveries accomplished 
within the past half-century, the revelations of archeology hold an important 
domain. India, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, Crete and Carthage have yielded from the long buried ruins of an- 
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cient cities, temples and palaces much accurate knowledge of remote ages of 
human civilization. The great empires of Western Asia, the mighty builders 
on the banks of the Euphrates and on the Nile, the sages of Chaldea, the 
relics of magnificent Nineveh, the traces of Hittite conquerors, the wealth 
and skill of the enterprising Phcenicians, have obtained precise witness to 
their antique-grandeur from the use of the spade and shovel; while philolo- 
gists and decipherers of inscriptions, and students of archaic styles of art, 
have, by comparing the elements of languages and the types of architecture 
and sculpture, cast light on the early history of the world. Since Botta and 
Layard, nearly fifty years ago, determined to search the contents of the 
mound of Nimroud, digging for knowledge of the dead past has taught us 
far more than Herodotus could tell; and the Rollin we read in our boyhood 
seems a compilation of mythical fables. 


Mr. George Bertin, whose death occurred recently was a devoted student 
of Assyriology in all its branches. 

He was born in 1848, and educated in Paris, where he was first attracted 
to Assyriology by attending the lectures of Prof. Jules Oppert at the Sor- 
bonne and College de France. He settled in London in 1869, and was soon 
after naturalized as a British subject. Henceforth he devoted all the time 
that could be spared from the mercenary pursuit of bread-winning to his 
favorite study. 

Mr Bertin was a member of several learned’ societies—the Royal Asiatic, 
the Anthropological Institute, the Society of Biblical Archeology, etc. ; and 
it was in their Transactions and Proceedings that most of his researches ap- 
peared. These dealt with such subjects as ‘*The Tense and Voice Forma- 
tion of the Semitic Verb,” ‘*The Pre-Akkadian Semites,” ‘*The Origin and 
Development. of the Cuneiform Syllabary.” The only book he published 
was A Grammar of Akkadian, Vannic, and Proto-Medic, in Triibner’s 
‘Series of Simplified Grammars” (1889). For some time past he had been 
engaged upon an elaborate work, to be entitled ‘*The Populations of the 
Fatherland of Abraham,” which was left so far advanced that it may be seen 
through the press by another hand. 


One of the cuneiform tablets from Tel-el-Amarna, now at Berlin, and 
recently published in the AM/ittheilungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen 
(iii., No. 188) seems at last to solve the problem of the nationality of Queen 
Trie, the mother of the ** Heretic King” of the XVIIIth Dynasty. This 
tablet begins as follows: 

‘*To my son thus speaks the daughter of the king: To thyself, thy 
chariots (thy horses and thy people) may there he peace! May the gods of 
Burra-buryas go with thee! I go in peace!” 

Burra-buryas was the King of Babylonia, and it is difficult to account for 
the mention of his name except on the supposition that he was ‘‘ the king” 
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whose daughter the writer was. Trie, however, is hardly a Babylonian 
name ; it is probable, therefore, that it was given to the princess on her mar- 
riage with the Egyptian monarch. That this was the case with Mut-m-ua, 
the mother of Amenophis, we now know from the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, 
which informs us that she was the daughter of the King of Mitanni. Why 
the mother of Trie should be called Tu’a on the famous scarab of Amen- 
ophis III. is an unsolved mystery. Tuya is the name of an Amorite in one 
of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, and Toi was the King of Hamath in the time 
of David. 


Since the Palestine Exploration Fund was organized the following per- 
sons have worked for the society in the field : 

Cot. Sir Cuarves Witson, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., LL. D., F. R. S., 
R. E., Ordnance Surveyor of Jerusalem and the Peninsula of Sinai; after- 
wards of the Intelligence Department, Consul-General of Anatolia, and now 
Director of the Ordnance Survey. of Great Britain. Cor. Sir CHarLEs 
Warren, G. C. B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. In command of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, Governor of Griqualand West, Instructor in sur- 
veying at Chatham, late Head of the Metropolitan Police, Governor of the 
Straits Settlement. Mayor Anperson, C. M. G., R. E., who accom- 
panied Sir Charles (then Captain) Wilson to Jerusalem. Died 1879. 
Mayor Conver, R. E., Surveyor of. Western Palestine and portion of 
Eastern Palestine. Now on the Staff of the Ordnance Survey. Lierut.- 
Cor. Kircnensr, C. B., C. M. G., R.E., who accompanied Major 
Conder, and completed alone the survey of Western Palestine. Late Gov- 
ernor of Suakim. Captain Monte i, R. E., who accompanied Major 
Conder in the Eastern Survey. Epwarp Henry Patmer, M. A. Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge; Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Explorer of the Desert of the Exodus, Translator of the Koran, 
and author of many valuable Oriental works. Murdered by Arabs, 1882. 
C. J. Tyrwuitt Draxsz, F. R. G. S., who accompanied Palmer in his 
journey across the Desert, Burton in his wanderings about North Syria, and 
Conder in the survey of Western Palestine. Died in Jerusalem, 1875. 
CHARLES CLERMONT GANNEAU. For many years attached to the French 
Consulate, Jerusalem; now Professor of Semitic Archeology at the Sor- 
bonne. Epwarp Hutt, LL. D., F. R. S., F. G. S. Professor of Geolo- 
gy, Dublin ; Chief of the Geological Expedition to the Valley of Akabah in 
1883. Conrap Scuick, who has resided for a great many years at Jerusa- 
lem, and is as well acquainted with the city and with the question at issue 
as any person in the world. GotTTLieB ScHuMACHER, C. E., of Haifa. A 
young German engineer who has recently done excellent work for the 
Society. , Rev.Grevitt Cuester. This traveler has made several minor 
expeditions for the Society. Among them are journeys to the Island of 


Ruad (the Phoenician Aradus), across the neck of country between the Suez 
Canal and Gaza to the seaboard bordering North Syria, ect. 
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Professor Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University is editing in con- 
junction with Professor Frederick Delitzsch of the University of Leipzig, a 
new periodical, Bettrége zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft (contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic 
Philology), published by J. C. Hinrechs of Leipzig: The editors do not 
propose to issue the journal at fixed <intervals, but from time to time, as 
sufficient satisfactory material is at hand. Each part of the Bettrage will be 
sold separately at one mark per form of sixteen octavo pages. 

The plan of such a series was conceived by Professor Haupt as early as 
1878, but various circumstances prevented its realization. This new series 
will form a pendant to the quarto volume of the Assyriological Library 
edited by Frederick Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, which now includes Haupt’s 
Akkadian and Sumerian Texts and his Babylonian Nimrod Epic, Bezold’s 
Achaemenian Inscriptions with the cuneiform text of the smaller Ache- 
menian Inscriptions autographs by Professor Haupt, Strassmaier’s Alpha- 
betical List of Assyrian and Akkadian words, Lyon’s Gargon, Zimmern’s 
Babylonian Penitential Psalms, Delitzsch’s Assyrian Dictionary, Lahmann’s 
Samassumukin, Weisbach’s Second Species of the Achemenian Inscrip- 
tions, and Bang’s Old Persian Texts. Due regard will be given to the 
principles of Comparative Philology, so often neglected by Semitic scholars, 
and this will be a distinctive feature of the contributions published in the 
Beitrige. The editors do not contemplate increasing the number of exist- 
ing organs exclusively intended for cuneiform specialists. 

Naturally the Beztrdge will chiefly contain the work of the German Sem- 
itic School, though articles in other languages, especially in English, French 
or Latin, will not be excluded. 

Efforts will be made gradually to arrive at a uniform method of translit- 
eration for the Semitic sounds. Discussion of topics connected with this 
important question will be welcomed by the editors. 

Part III. beginning Volume II. is now in press. It will contain the fol- 
lowing papers : 

1. Flemming, Sir Henry Rawlinson’s achievements in the domain of 
Assyriology (with portrait). 2. Belser, Old Babylonian boundary stones 
(with 24 plates). 3. Flemming, Job Ludolf’s correspondence with Abba 
Gregorius (translation of the Ethiopic text). 4. Delitzsch, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian letters. 6. Zehnpfund, The names of persons and places mentioned 
in the Babylonian contract tablets. 7. Pinches, Remarks upon Strass- 
maier’s Babylonian texts. J 

Just as we are about to go to press, we have received Budastis (the Pi- 
Beseth of Scripture), the eighth memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
It is a large quarto volume with fifty-four plates, mahy of them elegant 
photogravures from the firm of F. Thévox and Co. of Geneva. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, the Hyksos Kings, and the warlike 18th 
Dynasty, are of absorbing interest. We shall review the work in the May 
BIBLIA. 

We have also received ‘‘ The Hittites: their Transcriptions and their 
History.” By John Campbell, M. A., LL.D., which will be reviewed in 
the May Bisa. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 


OFFICERS. 
Among the officers or directors of the 
Fund are: 
Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., etc., Presi- 
dent. 
James Russell Lowell, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Hon. V. P. for America. 


William C. Winslow, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL. D., Vice-President and Honorary Treas- 
urer for the United States, 525 Beacon St., 
Boston, from whom circulars and other in- 
formation may be obtained. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., L.H. 
D., LL.D., ete.; Prof. R. Stuart Poole, D. 
C.L., LL.D., etc., etc.; Sir C. T. Newton, 
K.C.B., LL.D., etc., Vice Presidents for 
England. 

Prof. G. Maspero, D.C.L., ete., Vice 
President for France. 

Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., F.R. 
8. etc. Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, K. 
C.M.G., etc. Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
etc. Canon Liddon, D.D‘, D.C.L. A. 8. 
Murray, LL.D., etc. John Evans, F.R.S., 
.etc. Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins, Gen. Sir Francis Creenfell, 
K.C.B., etc., and others. 

The explorations have been conducted by 
Dr. Edouard Naville, Dr. Farley B. God- 
dard (Harvard University), and Messrs. 
Petrie, Griffith, Gardner, Fraser and New- 
berry. 

LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES. 

Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 57 West Tenth Street, New York 
city. 

Mrs» Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, ‘‘St. Nicholas 
Magazine,” New York. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Catherine L. Mather, 544 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

President H. C. Haydn, D. D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph.D., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


to Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I 


Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
N. Y. 


Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rey. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 181 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Bangs, Duluth, Minn. 

Rev. R. J. Miller, D.D., 55 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Florence Bagley Sherman, 113 
Washington Ave, Detroit, Mich. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Hon. E. W. Blatchford, 375 La Salle 
Ave, Chicago. 

Hon. Kirk Hawes, 
Chicago. 

Rev. Edward Cowley, D.D., 223 East 
88th St., New York City. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 82 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. » 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, Burlington, 


Esq., Pittsburg, 


Superior Court, 


t. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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FREE. TRIP TO EGYPT. 
First-class passage from New York to 
Liverpool; rail to London, Dieppe, Paris, 
Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, Brin- 
disi; Peninsular and Oriental Mail steamer 
to Alexandria; rail to Cairo, Ismalia, Suez 


Canal, Port-Said; steamer to Jaffa, and 
carriage to Jerusalem. A trip up the Nile 
to Assiout, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
visiting all of the monuments, including 
Sahkarah, Benisoaef, Maghaga, Minieh, 
Beni Hassan, Assiout, Denderah, Keneh, 


Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Edfou, Assouan, 
Phils, etc. 


All expenses paid, including meals, bed- 
rooms, lights and attendance, with threé 
days hotel accommodations at Luxor. 

This trip would ordinarily cost from 
$600 to $700, and is offered to any person 
who will obtain one thousand subscribers 
to Bist. 


Should twelve persons accept this offer, 
an extra $1,000 will be given the party 
for additional expenses, enabling them to 
take a trip through Palestine. 


FOR 2,000 SUBSORIBERS A TRIP ROUND THE 
WORLD, 
visiting Japan, China, India, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, France and England. 
By Union Pacific from New York to 
San Francisco, Pacific mail steamer to 
Yokohoma, Japanese mail steamer through 
the Inland Sea of Japan to Shanghai, 
thence by Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
to Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta railway across India via Benares, 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore to Bombay, 
thence by Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
to-Ismalia, rail to Cairo and Alexandria, 
Egyptian mail steamer to Athens and 
Constantinople, Messageries steamer to 
Marseilles, rail to Paris, Calais, London, 
Liverpool, and steamer to New York. 


If ten persons accept this offer, an extra 
$1,000 will be given the party for addi- 
tional expenses. The trip usually costs 
$1,200. 
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THE ODELL ‘TYPE WRITER 


$2 will buy the ODELL TYPE WRITER-and 

CHECK PERFORATOR, with 78 Charac- 
ters, and #15 for the SINGLE CASE ODELL, 
Se to do better work than any machine 
made. 

ItcombinessImMPLiciry with DURABILITY, SPEED, 
EASE OF OPERATION, Wears longer without cost of 
repairs than any other machine. Has no ink rib- 
bors to bother the operator. It is NEAT, SUBSTAN- 
TIAL, nickel plated, perfect and adapted to all 
kinds of type writing. Like a printing press, it 
produces sharp, c’ean, legible manuscripts. Two 
to ten copies can be made at one writing. Any 
intelligent gerne can become a good operator in 
two days. e offer $1,000 to any operator who 
can equal the work of the Double Case Odell. 

Reliable Agents and Salesmen wanted. Special 
inducements to Dealers. 

For Pamphlet giving Indorsements,&c. address 


ODELL TYPE WRITER CO., 


Rookery Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVALID LIFTER 


THOUSANDS of families are suffering for the 
want of some practical ow to lift and move 
helpless invalids from bed to a rolling chair, or 
from one position toanother. The Cutting & Stelle 


INVALID LIFTER 


Is so perfect that the nurse alone can easily han- 
dle a helpless invalid. It is a helper that never 
grows weary. Please mention this to helpless 
invalids, Book, four cents, in stamps. 


J. B. KING, Hudson, Ohio. 


Snug little fortunes have been madeg, 
work for us, by Anna oes Austin, 
‘exas, and Jno. Bonn, To edo, Ohio, 
Bee cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
not you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
nonth. You can do the work and live 
lat ho’ wherever you are. Even be- 
inners are easily earning from $5 to 


10a day. All 3 8. We show you how 
an 


and start you. work in spare time 

or all the time. Big money for work- 

4 ers. Failure unknown among them. 

NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 

H. Hallett & Co., Box 880 Portiand, Maine 





=~. $6000.00 a year is being made by John R. 
\ Goodwin, Troy,N.Y.,at work for us, Reader, 
you may not make ag much, but we can 
teach you quickly how to earn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on Both sexes,all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
Ing all your time,or spare moments only to 
. the work. All is new. Great pay SURK for 
every worker. We start you, furnishing 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 

PARTIC’ RS FREE. Address at once, 
. STINSON & (€0., PORMLAND, MAINE, 
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COOK’S TOURS! 
EGYPT, THE NILE & PALESTINE. 





TOURS TO THE HOLY LAND are rendered easy, safe and economical by the 
superior arrangements of Thos. Cook & Son., who have their own representatives and 
camp equipments at Jaffa, Jerusalem and Beyrout. They are, therefore, prepared to 
conduct large or small parties in the most comfortable manner through the country to 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, Nazareth, Damascus, Sinai, etc. 


Independent Tours at Any Time. Personally Conducted Parties will leave 
New York during the Fall of 1891. Particulars will be feund in Special 
Illustrated Programme, which will be forwarded 
on Application. 


STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE NILE. 


___ Thos. Cook & Son are the sole owners of the only fleet FIRST-CLASS TOUR- 
IST STEAMERS ON THE NILE, especially built for the conveyance of travelers 
from Cairo to the First and Second Cataracts. 

Thos. Cook & Son’s MAIL STEAMERS are the only steamers on the Nile 
carrying mails and officials of the Government between Lower and Upper Egypt, 
by special contract with the Egyptian Government. 

. 

“COOK’S HANDBOOK is the best and most useful guide to Egypt now issued. [tis accurate in 
“every respect, and points out whatever is most worthy of special notice. Practical information for 
** travelers is given: the geographical features, geology, climate, manners and customs, trade and 
“ commerce, ete., are referred to, and where. a suggestive note or graphic description by well-known 
“‘ writers would add interest to the scene is given as a quotation. 

“It is a complete guide to Alexandria, Cairo, the Nile and the Desert, and is a most interesting 


‘* book to read by those who have never had the privilege of visiting that interesting country. It has 
“a number of excellent maps.”— Biblia. 


Cook’s Handbook for Egypt, the Nile, and the Desert. 310 pp., 8vo., cloth, 
With Five Maps. $2.00 


Cook’s Handbook for Palestine and Syria. 482 pp., 8vo., cloth, Four Maps, . $2.50 


For full information respecting Tourist Travel to Europe, the Orient, India, 
Australia, Japan, and "Round the World, Address, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


General Railway and Steamship Agents, Foreign Bankers, Ete, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON, PARIS, ROME, CAIRO, JERUSALEM, ETC., ETC. 


Read “COOK'S EXCURSIONIST.” Monthly, 10c. Annual Subscription, $1.00. 
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AUTUMN PARTY 


oommeia T Chante 


THE HOLY LAND AND EGYPT, 


——INCLUDING——— 


GREECE, ASIA MINOR and ITALY. 


To leave New York Saturday, Sept. 12, 1891, 


BY FRENCH STEAMER, LA BOURGOGNE. 
92 Days’ Tour, To Cost $800, All Traveling Expenses Included, First-class, 


The journey is to be made in the most comfortable manner possible, the finest and iargest 
steamers are selected, and the best accommodations are provided upon the same. By railways, the 
travel is first-class, while on the camp trip in Syria and Palestine the best horses of the country and 
the most comfortable tents are provided. 

The season during which the party will be in the East, is the best, at a time when the vineyards 
are ripe, and when the most settled weather is experienced. 

Provision is made for any passengers desiring to visit Europe in advance of the party to do so, and 
to join at Paris or Marseilles on the outward journey. 


A Map of the Route of the Party Furnished on Application. 
For Full Particulars, Address, 


E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 
SPECIAL EUROPEAN PARTIES FOR 1[89I. 


The Parties ‘indicated below are now in process of formation, and will leave 
New York at follows : 


MAY PARTY, April 29th. 107 days’ tour, y i ‘ 
#&775. Visits London, Paris, South of France, Vacation Party, July 8 
Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine, Bavaria, Aus- Swiss Section. 62 days’ tour, #410. Visits 
tria, Northern Germany and Belgium, and in- London, Belgium, The Rhine, Black Forest, 
cludes an interesting Excursion to Windsor, Rhigi, Brunig Pass, Lake Leman,Tete Noire 
Stoke Pogis, and the Grave of William Penn. Pass, Mer de Glace, Chamounix, Geneva, Paris 


JUNE PARTY, May 27th. 80 days’ tour, aes Lanta. 
#600. VisitsChester, Kenilworth, Warwick, NORWAY AND SWEDEN PARTY, June 
Stratford-on-Avon, London, Belgium, The 25th. 100 days’ tour, #850. Visits Ham- 
Rhine, Black Forest, Switzerland, Savoy, Italy, burg, Copenhagen, Christiania, Fjords, of Nor- 
The Italian Lakes, Paris and London. way, North Cape, Bergen, Carlstad, Stockholm, 
4 St. Petersburg, Moscow, “ arsaw, Budapest, 
Vacation Party, June 24, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and Potsdam. 


British Section, 66 days’ tour, #540. EDUCATIONAL PARTY, July llth. 58 
Visits Lakes of Killarney, Dublin Giants’ days’ tour, 8400. Visits Glasgow, Ayr, The 
Causeway, Ayr, The Trosachs, Scotch Lakes, Trosachs, Edinburgh, Melrose, York, London, 
Kenilworth Castle, Warwick, Stratford - on - Paris, Geneva, Berne, Interlaken, Lucerne, 
Avon, London, Belgium, The Rhine, Black Bale, Heidelberg, Wiesbaden, Cologne, Am- 


st, Switz y sterdam, The Hague, Brussels, Antwerp, Lon- 
corom, Cw iaarians, ale of Chamounix, Paris don, an d Stratford-on-Avon. ° 





Full Particulars will be Cheerfully Furnished on Application. 


E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT *°Y WANT MERRITT TYPEWRITER, 


a 
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This is exact copy of the MERRITT'S work. 
It is equal to that of any High-priced Type- 
writer. Removes fatigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. Inter- 
ests and instructs children. The entire cor- 
respondence of a business house can be done with 
it. learned in a half hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
characters,--78 in all. Price $15 complete. 


The MERRITT Typewriter is the Best. WHY ? 


BECAUSE, It prints from CLEAR, METAL TYPE, 

os It prints with Perfect Alignment. 
It has no Ribbon to Wear Out, Smut Fingers or Paper. 
It is a Simple, Compact Machine. 
It is sent to any address on receipt of $15.00. 
It does work equal to the Hundred Dollar Machines. 
It can both DUPLICATE and MANIFOLD. 
No other low-priced Typewriter can do this. 
No Rubber Type Machine can compete with it. 
It is Everybody’s Typewriter. 
Everybody wants a MERRITT. 


Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and Sworn-to Speed ‘Test of 60 Words a Minute, 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. 


SENT IMMEDIATELY TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT 69 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE CITY, 
OF PRICE, $15.00. Sole Agents. 
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For Readers, Astronomers, 
TOURISTS, 


Yachtsmen, Bicyclists, Fisher- 
men and Huntsmen., 


I, \\.WM. H. GOLDTHWAITE, 
== Geographical Publisher, 


107 Nassau Street, New York. 


Headquarters for everything in the Geographical line. Guides, Maps, and Charts of 
Cities, Countries, Lakes, Rivers and Oceans; Folding and Library, Relief and Plain Globes 
of the World; Relief and Star Maps, Planispheres; Driving Road, Yachting and Bicy- 
cling Charts, Hunting and Fishing Maps; Books of Travel, Research; and Exploration 
all Foreign and Domestic Publications in the Geographical line. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUM 





Ws = 

\IF D PEOPLE OF ANY AGE 
Oikos 7S) send Fon CATALOGUE 
LARGEST BICYCLE HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. F. STOKES MFG. CO., 


293 and 295 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A pamphlet of information and ab-/f 
co of the laws, showing How toil 
nm 


btaii ts, Caveats, Trade/f 
M Cop 8, le/ 
\ Address 


. N's. 00.4 
S361 Broadway, 4 


a 


THE AGE? ye IT, 

FAMILY sHouLD HP EINCANS, 

Rio put pt onerous PER CAN. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 

Inventors ano SOLE MAN'S, ~i PHILADELPHIA.-+- 


EVERY 
POWDERE 


é 
, ee 
= 
= 
2 
So 
As 


can be earned at our NEW line of work, 

rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities, wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
a eo are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little Sagemeeee. We can furnish you the em- 
pvaent and teach you FREE. No s to explain here. Full 
nformation FREE. TRUE & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO, 

‘INCINNATT, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer" 

Church, School and Fire Alarm Bella, 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials, 





INDIGESTION! 


ee 


‘HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A preparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re- 
quired for perfect digestion. 
It promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 


Dr. E. J. Witxramson, St. Louis, 
Mo., says: 

‘*Marked beneficial results in im- 
perfect digestion.” 

Dr. W. W. Scorieip, Dalton, 
Mass., says: 

‘It promotes digestion and over- 
comes acid stomach.” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGav- 
ock, Ark., says: 

**It acts beneficially in obstinate 
indigestion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence. R. |. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMI- 
TATIONS. 
CAUTION:—Be Sure the word ‘Hors- 


ford s’’ is printed on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





Florida Chautauqua. 


A Winter Assembly in the Land of Summer. 
FEB. 4TH TO MARCH 16TH. 


“The best air I ever breathed, be it Italy or- 
Petoskey.” 


FULL DETAILED PROGRAM 


n December No. CoauTauqua CAMP AND FIRE- 
sIpE. Send for copy. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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REMOVAL. 


THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY 


After seventeen years of earnest work in behalf of the sick at No. 74 
: Fourth Avenue, cor. roth Street, 


REMOVED MAY lst, 1890, 


To Its New Building, No. 61 Fifth Avenue, 


. SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF 13TH ST. 


Where with greatly increased facilities and more attractive surroundings, 


it will continue to provide the Best Food for the Sick who 
seek recovery, and for the well who desire to 
continue so. 


The HEALTH FOOD CO., 64 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WASHER 


We ‘4 rantee the **LOVELL’”? WASHER to do better work 

t easier and in less time than vy! other machine in 

eine world, Warranted five years, andit f it don’t wash the 
clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


inevery county. We 

ACENTS WANTED can show proot 

.. that agents are per born ad behead yy deem Farmers 

= make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have great success 

selling this Washer. Retail price, only $5. Sample to those 
fesirte an agency $%. Also the Celebrated KEYSTON 








RINGERS at manufacturers’ lowest prices. We invite the 
pe ay investigation. Send your address on a postal card for 


““LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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A Typewriter Copyist, 
Who is also an invalid, and therefore obliged to 
live in a quiet place where it is difficult to obtain 
copying, will, in consideration of work be’ sent 
to her, do it at HALF-PRICE; that is, at Three 
Cents per Hundred Words. Will also pay for reg- 
istering the MSS. if the sender will feel safer 
about it. I often work for those at a distance, 
who assure me that sending through the mail is 
no inconvenience whatever. 

I make a specialty of copying letters, diaries, 
sketches, and private papers of all kinds, such as 
accumulate in foreign travel, or have belonged to 
friends who have died. In such cases the papers 
are of great value, not to be trusted to careless 
hands. 1 spare no pains in my effort to suit those 
who employ me, and to make my work as perfect 
as possible. 

All kinds ofcopying solicited, and in allamounts, 
even if not more than one page. I so greatly de- 
sire to obtain the copying, that I will correct mis- 
takes, look up references, etc., when requested, 
without extra charge. 

I refer, by permission, to Pror. E. N. HorsFORD 
and Cot. T. W. Higginson of Cambridge, and 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Address CARRIE A. COOKE, 
Bay Point, Maine. 
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‘‘This is a work in which all our minis- 
ters, as well as laymen, should be inter- 
ested. There is yet much, and perhaps 
more, under ground, both in Palestine and 
Egypt, than has yet been brought to light, 
and we may look for some wonderful rev- 
elations. The only journal of any note in 
this country devoted to Biblical Archxol- 
ogy is Brsura. In this publication are 
given the latest discoveries, and matters of 
interest connected with the work of explo- 
ration in Egypt and Palestine. We find 
great pleasure and profit in prot its 
pages. Its editor, Dr. Charles H. 8. Davis, 
is not only an archeologist, but is also 
thoroughly conversant with the work of 
exploration as it is carried on.”—Rev. Z. 
Herbruck, D. D.,in The Christian World. 
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HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY grants all 
college degrees to non-residents, but rigor- 
ously guards them by examinations at the stu- 
dent's home under local examiners or assistant 
professors. Tuition is carried on by correspon- 
dence under a large corps of professors, who 
teach almost-every subject. Those who have 
left college without graduating should write us 
for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon as 
ssible. Post-graduate courses lead to all higher 
legrees. 

ATIONAL MaGaZINE, & large 82-page literary 
journal, sample copy of which and application 
form for membership, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Address: 

147 THROOP STREET, CHICAGO, LLL. 





Virginia, Miss Mary J. Baldwin, principal. 
ns Sept. 4, 1890; closes June, 1891. Unsur- 
passed location, buildings, grounds and appoint- 
ments. Full corps of teachers. Unrivalled ad- 
vantages in music, languages, elocution, art, 
book-keeping, physical culture, stenography and 
type-writin ard, etc., witfi full English 
course, $ for entire session of 9 months. 
Music, art and languages extra. For particulars 
apply to Principal for catalogue. 


AY Vireint FEMALE SEMINARY, Staunton, 
pe 





tory of Music, Carroll county, Ill., opens 
its thirty-seventh year under same President, 
September 5, 1889. The attractions are superior 
and original. Learn particulars before deciding 
choice of schools. ‘“Oreads” free—send for one. 


M* CARROLL SEMINARY and Conserva- 


ENTRAL FEMALE COLLEGE, Lexington, 
Mo. oe for girls and young 
ladies. Beautiful building. heated by steam, 
lighted by gas, water on every floor. Fourteen 
teachers. Thorough course in all departments. 
Conservatory of Music. Twenty-first session 
opens September 4, 1889. Terms moderate. Send 


for catalogue. 
A. A. JONES, A. M., Pres’t. 


ASHVILLE COLLEGE for youn 
Three buildings; 30 officers; 
Vanderbilt University privileges; 
literature; kindergarten; complete 
Health unsurpassed. Send for ca 
re 


ladies 
pupils 
music, art 

mnasium. 
ogue to the 


EV. GEO. W. F. PRICE, D. D., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


’ J HAT SHALL WE DO with our Daughters? 
Educate them thoroughly and practical- 
ly. Where shall we send them? fore deciding 
that important question read carefully the an- 
nouncement and catalogue of DAUGHTERS’ 
COLLEGE, near Harrodsburg, Ky. Address: 
JOHN AUG. WILLIAMS, Pres’t. 





ORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. Tuition and 

text books free. Board reasonable. An 

nnsurpassed chance for a real practical profes- 

sional training. For further information address 
W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 





ty 


